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ST. PAUL, THE PRIEST 
By the Rev. ALBERT RuNG 


“If you know well the Epistles of St. Paul, you cannot but have 
a feeling that he is very much down to date,” writes Maurice Francis 
Egan in a recent article in America. This same thought must have 
prompted the Rev. Otto Cohausz, S.J., to write a book on St. Paul,* 
in which he pictures him as a model for priests of this age. The 
book is not a life of St. Paul, but rather a narration of his efforts 
and methods in the care of souls. The author quotes extensively 
from the inspired writer’s Epistles in sketching the great Apostle’s 
character, his motives and procedure. And, indeed, St. Paul is a 
sublime ideal for the priests of our times, times not so very much 
different from the days in which he so energetically preached the 
Gospel of Christ. Then, as now, there were great commercial cen- 
ters with their vast wealth and vaster corruption, their polyglot 
populations, and their religious chaos, and only heroic characters 
similar to Paul can now as then save Christianity from coming to 
great harm in a whirlpool of unbelief and iniquity. 

To understand the marvelous success of the Apostle’s labors it is 
necessary to seek the well-spring of his activity. Father Cohausz, 
whose book furnishes the basis for this article, emphasizes the fact 
that St. Paul’s constant incentive in his gigantic labors in the apos- 
tolate was the love of Christ. St. Paul, if anything, was consistent. 
Therefore, as zealously as he had hated the Christian religion and 
its Founder before his conversion, just as ardently, having once 
been vouchsafed the light of faith, did he love the Saviour whom 


he had so fiercely opposed. 





Ve gaa Ein Buch fiir Priester, von Otto Cohausz, S.J. Leipzig, Vier-Quellen- 
erlag. 
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The reader may perhaps expect to find in this article new light 
upon the question of the care of souls, but the most that may be 
said, is that the principle is ever the same, from the days of St. Paul 
to our own. The laborer for Christ who will be truly successful 
and gather a large harvest is the one who is most concerned for 
his own self-sanctification; in other words, he who, like St. Paul, 
awakens in himself an intense love for his Saviour Jesus Christ. 

A striking characteristic of St. Paul is the unconquerable determi- 
nation with which he labored for the spread of the Gospel. His 
resoluteness is truly remarkable. From his words: “Thrice was I 
beaten with rods, once I was stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a 
night and a day I was in the depth of the sea; in journeying often, in 
perils of water, in perils of robbers, in perils from my own nation, 
in perils from the Gentiles, in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in 
perils from false brethren” (2 Cor., xi, 25, 26), we can gain some 
idea of the spirit and intrepidity of this wonderful man of God. 
And the single motive for all this ceaseless effort, the work of a 
zealot, underneath it all was his great love of God, “for the charity 
of Christ presseth us” (2 Cor., v, 14). 

A characteristic of our times is the restless activity which pervades 
every sphere of life. This spirit of our age has infected also clerical 
life. A priest’s zeal is often gaged by his outward activity. But not 
all activity, even if prompted by the best intentions, is praiseworthy 
and there is an activity which is but the venting of a restlessness 
engendered by environment and the spirit of the times. Should our 
activity be of this sort, and not that prompted by the love of God, it 
is useless as far as spiritual gain is concerned, for those who work 
without the motive of the love of God animating their endeavors 
are like to the fishermen who labored all the night but caught 
nothing. 

There are motives that will vitiate the otherwise good work in the 
vineyard of God, whereas other motives will totally destroy it. Of 
the latter little need be said, because a priest working with a 
grievously sinful motive is hardly ever found, and of course he is 
entirely unworthy of his exalted office. Motives which are partially 
improper are not so infrequent. Drawn on by the spirit of the times, 
the priest, unless fortified by his morning meditation and by the 
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devout recitation of his breviary, is apt to be swallowed up in the 
vortex of the seething life about him, and almost inadvertently he 
engages in the duties of his vocation merely from force of example, 
because everyone else is pushing on. Thus the loadstone for his 
activities is forgotten, the prime motive which alone can make his 
work pleasing to God, which alone can make his labor react upon 
himself, increasing his personal sanctity, is lost sight of. He works 
because he has learned to love the work, and because activity brings 
to him a sense of well-being and gratification. 

There are others who labor industriously because of the worldly 
emolument to be gained, or because they desire honor as their reward. 
There are those who devote themselves to occupations foreign to 
their pastoral duties ; they may engage in business, in politics, in art, 
or in special studies that have no reference to their priestly work. 
To them refers St. Paul’s complaint when sending Timothy to the 
Philippians, saying: “I have no man so of the same mind, who 
with sincere affection is solicitous of you. For all seck the things 
that are their own and not the things that are Jesus Christ’s” (Phil., 
ii, 20, 21). Energetic labor such as St. Paul’s, with the motive of 
furthering the sublime interests of Christ, is laudable and desirable, 
but a restless activity, the result of being hurried on by the stream 
of life rushing through our age and over our continent, is danger- 
ous, unwise and unseemly in spiritual matters. 

In all his doings St. Paul was invariably impelled by the love 
of his divine Saviour. What better proof need we for this asser- 
tion than his own words: “If I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels and have not charity, I am become like sounding brass or 
a tinkling cymbal. And if I should have prophecy and should 
know all mysteries and all knowledge, and if I should have all 
faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing. And if I should distribute all my goods to feed the poor, 
and if I should deliver up my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing” (1 Cor., xiii, 1, 2, 3). He under- 
stood full well the main spring which must move and control our 
activity. A pyrotechnic display is beautiful, dazzling, and admired, 
but it cannot be compared to the magnificent constellations of the 
starry sky. Behind the latter there is substance and constancy ; the 
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former has but a brilliant flash to commend it. So also with the 
priest’s activity. Without the motive of the love of God there may 
be brilliancy and impressive display, but the quality which makes 
for lasting success, for real worth and merit is wanting, because 
the work is not based upon the necessary foundation of God’s love, 
Wherefore St. Paul is insistent: “Let all your things be done in 
charity” (1 Cor., xvi, 14), “being rooted and founded in charity” 
(Eph., iii, 17), “doing the truth in charity” (Eph., iv, 17). 

“All whatsoever you do in word or in work do all in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, giving thanks to God and the Father by 
him” (Col., iii, 17). Not by the rearing of monumental buildings, 
not in the works of great learning, not in the accomplishment of 
works that herald our names far and wide over the land, is our 
priestly activity to be measured, but by the standard of the motive 
which prompted our labors. If we have sought the things which 
are our own and not the things which are Jesus Christ’s, all is vain. 
“Every man’s work shall be manifest; for the day of the Lord shall 
declare it, because it shall be revealed in fire; and the fire shall try 
every man’s work of what sort it is. If any man’s work abide, 
which he hath built thereupon, he shall receive a reward. If any 
man’s work burn he shall suffer loss; but he himself shall be saved 
yet so as by fire” ( 1 Cor., iii, 13-15). The work which shall 
abide is that which is built upon the foundation of the true faith 
in Christ working through charity. .The works which shall burn 
are, as in the case here referred to by St. Paul, preaching such as 
that of the Corinthian teachers, who affected the pomp of words 
and empty eloquence, and practice that is tainted by much imperfec- 
tion and by many lesser sins. And they whose works cannot stand 
the fire shall suffer loss, since these works are of no value; “yet they 
themselves having built upon the right foundation, by living and 
dying in the true faith and in the state of grace, although not quite 
free of imperfection, shall be saved yet so as by fire,” being liable to 
this punishment by reason of their vitiated motives and their 
imperfections. 

In short, the reward of the priest’s labors will be in due propor- 
tion to the motives that urged his action. If he seeks “the things 
which are his own” his reward will be an earthly one. If he seeks 
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“the things that are Christ’s” his reward will be an eternal one. 
Again, if his motive be a selfish one, the results of his labors in the 
care of souls will be negligible, because the grace of God can be but 
scantily with him, but working with.the motive of the love of God 
great results may be expected, because the grace of God will amply 
accompany his efforts. For, with St. Paul, the priest who loves 
God sincerely may say: “I can do all things in him who strength- 
eneth me” (Phil., iv, 13). “For it is God who worketh in you (the 
faithful) both to will and to accomplish, according to his good will” 
(Phil., ii, 13). 

The fallacy of the opinion that much activity denotes in itself 
an unbounded zeal in the service of God is, in the light of the 
example and teaching of St. Paul, easily discernible. Activity is 
properly a result of zeal when prompted by the love of God and a 
concern for His glory. Activity when merely a vent for restiveness 
is something merely worldly that can lay claim only to merely 
worldly rewards and results. This distinction between various kinds 
of activity must be drawn by the modern priest living in an age 
surcharged with impetuosity and pragmatism. The priest must live 
and work for an ideal, and this ideal is the love of Christ. All he 
does, or seeks to accomplish, must be imbued with this one thought, 
the love divine. The earthly reward is ofttimes negligible, the 
results may many times be indiscernible, but buoyed up by his 

living faith he will work, because he loves, for a wonderful reward 
in the life to come. 

In this St. Paul is our guide. He has shown us the way by word 
and example. The principles which he enunciated are valid for all 
times. They must perforce be so, for the truths upon which he 
based them are eternal. “Remember your prelates who have spoken 
the word of God to you, whose faith follow, considering the end of 
their conversation, Jesus Christ, yesterday, and to-day, and the same 
forever” (Hebr., xiii, 7, 8). 
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BIBLICAL STUDIES 


By the Rev. WALTER Drum, S.J. 


The Encyclical of Pope Benedict XV. on the Fifteenth 
Centenary of St. Jerome 


St. Jerome died at Bethlehem, on the 30th September, 420, at 
about eighty years of age. So the whole Catholic world has recently 
celebrated the fifteenth centenary of the death of the great Doctor 
of Stridon. As a fitting culmination to this celebration comes the 
encyclical, Spiritus Paraclitus, 15th September, 1920,’ whereby Pope 
Benedict XV. does honor to the defender of Holy Writ, and adds 
an important contribution to the sum of papal documents on the 
Bible. 

A brief analysis of the encyclical here follows: 

Introduction: The life of St. Jerome, pp. 385-389. 
I. Doctrinal Part: St. Jerome on the Divine dignity and absolute 
truth of Scripture, pp. 389-399. 
1. St. Jerome on inspiration, pp. 389-391. 
2. St. Jerome on Biblical inerrancy, pp. 391-396. 
A. No distinction between primary and secondary elements in 
the Bible, p. 394. 
B. No distinction of relative truth from absolute truth in the 
Bible, p. 395. 
3. St. Jerome on historical truth in the Bible, pp. 396-399. 
II. Practical Counsels, pp. 399-422. 
1. St. Jerome on the love of the Bible, pp. 399, 440. 
2. St. Jerome on the virtues necessary for Bible study, pp. 400- 
404. 
3. St. Jerome’s charge to study Scripture, pp. 404-408. 
A. To the faithful, p. 404. 
B. To the clergy, p. 406. 
4. St. Jerome on the purpose of Biblical knowledge, pp. 408-422. 
A. Spiritual food, pp. 408-414. 
B. Spiritual delights, pp. 414-422. 





* Acta Apostolice Sedis, 15 September, 1920, pp. 385-422. q 
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This lengthy encyclical takes up thirty-seven pages quarto, as it 
is promulgated in Acta Apostolice Sedis. We shall give a digest of 
its content, rather detailed in the important doctrinal section, some- 
what cursory in the practical part. Quotations are from the Holy 
Father, unless either the text or foot-notes indicate some other 
author. Even when we use no quotation marks, our digest contains 
only the thoughts of the encyclical. Our own comments will be 
found in the foot-notes; and they will be very few. 


In his teaching on Biblical interpretation, Pope Benedict XV. 
leaves no loophole of escape for l’école large. Members of this 
school may no longer appeal to their misconception of Providentis- 
simus Deus. The Apostolic See has now explicitly condemned their 
theory that God intended by inspiration to teach only primary or 
religious truths of the Bible. They cannot now teach that the his- 
torical parts of the Bible contain errors, which have been called 
relative truths,—that is, notions in conformity with erroneous popu- 
lar traditions of the times. And the absurdity may no more be 
foisted upon the laity that John the Mystic so merges the discourses 
of Jesus into Johannine thought-forms, as to make it impossible to 
determine with certainty what words are of Jesus and what are of 
John. For this timely defense of the absolute historical worth of 
the Biblical narrative, scholars will ever be grateful to the Sovereign 
Pontiff. He has driven another stake deep down in the Llanos 
Estacados,—in the Staked Plains of Biblical interpretations,— 
whereon a few Catholic writers have recently lost their way. 


I. INTRODUCTION: THE LIFE OF ST. JEROME (pp. 385-389). 


Fathers of the Church, who wrote about the same time as St. 
Jerome, deemed him to be “a man signally Catholic and most skilled 
in Holy Writ,” “the teacher of Catholics,” “a model in morals and 
leader of the world.’* He was born’ at Stridon, “on the confines of 
Dalmatia and Pannonia,’” baptized at Rome,’ “nourished from 





*Sulpitius Severus (early fifth century), Dialogi inter Gallum et Posthu- 
mianum habiti, i, 7. : - 

*Cassianus (early fifth century), Libri septem de Incarnatione, vii, 26. 

: 9 fie eh s Aquitaine (early fifth century), Carmen de Ingratis, v. 57. 


"De Viris Illustribus, 135. 
" Epistole, 15, 1, 1; 16, 2, 1. 
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childhood on Catholic milk,’* and educated at Rome in Latin and 
Greek literature. While yet a mere lad, he attempted the interpre- 
tation of Abdias;’ and began so to love the Bible as to contemn “all 
the rewards this world might offer.”” Later on” he again set out 


for the East to acquire still greater knowledge of Sacred Scripture.” 
“I did not teach myself, as some presume; but frequently gave ear 
to, and was a follower of, Apollinarius of Laodicea, at Antioch. 
Yet, while he taught me Holy Writ, I never admitted his heretical 
ideas in regard to its meaning.” 


St. Jerome then led an eremitical life“ in the desert of Chalcis, 
southwest of Antioch, toiling most zestfully at Hebrew and Aramaic, 
under the direction of a converted Jew.” Heretics drove him from 
this solitude back to Antioch, where he was ordained priest. He 
then betook him to Constantinople; and here, for nearly three years, 
was guided by his friend and master, St. Gregory of Nazianzus, 
Bishop of Constantinople. The literary results of this stay were the 
Latin translation of Origen’s Homilies on the Prophets and of 
Eusebius, Chronicon; and the interpretation of Isaias, Vision of the 
Seraphim. He then returned to Rome; and was often employed by 
Pope Damasus in ecclesiastical affairs.* The study of the Bible, 
however, was not set aside;” manuscripts thereof were critically 
studied and copied ;” and classes in Biblical exegesis were conducted 
for both men and women.” Moreover, at the wish of the Pope, the 
revision of the Old Latin version of the New Testament was begun 
during this period.” 


* Epistole, 82, 2, 2. 

* In Abdiam Prefatio. 

*In Mattheum, 13, 44. 

* About 372. 

* Epistole, 22, 30, 1. 

* E pistole, 84, 3. 1. 

* From 374 to 379. 

* Epistole, 125, 12. 

* From 382 to August, 385, cf. Epistole, 123, 9 (10); 127, 7, 1. 

™ Epistole, 127, 7, 1. 

* Epistole, 36, 1; 32, 1. 

” Epistole, 45, 2; 126, 3; 127, 7. 

“In 383, the Gospels were revised. In 384, the Roman Psalter, a revision 
according to the LXX, together with the Vulgate editions of Job and the Epistles 
of St. Paul, were completed. These dates are controverted. Cf. our studies of 
the Vulgate: “The Old Latin Text,” Ecclesiastical Review, July, 1918, pp. 89 ff.; 
“The Itala of St. Augustine,” Ecclesiastical Review, September, 1918, pp. 309 ff.; 
“Ts 4 _ the Work of St. Jerome?” Ecclesiastical Review, October, 1918, 
pp. . 
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After the death of his great patron, Pope Damasus, St. Jerome 
went the way of his yearnings; and established a religious com- 
munity nigh to the crib at Bethlehem.” He was still a student, and 
happy to learn of others: 

My head was becoming hoary with gray hair; it bespoke the master, rather 
than the pupil. Yet I went to Alexandria; I heard Didymus. I thank him 
for much. That which I knew not, I learned; that which I knew, I lost not,— 
even though he taught the opposite. Folk thought, I had completed my educa- 
tion. Whereas, oh, the toil and the cost to me to have Baranina as my preceptor 
at night in Jerusalem and Bethlehem! He feared the Jews; and was another 
Nicodemus to me.” 

Vast were his labors now. Many codices, and his own copies of 
others, were collated with manuscripts, provided by synagogues and 
the library that Origenes and Eusebius had collected at Czsarea. 
He traversed Palestine in quest of Biblical knowledge; and con- 
ferred with the most learned of the Hebrews.” The letters of St. 
Paul were interpreted. Latin Biblical readings were corrected 
according to the witness of Greek manuscripts. Most of the O. T. 
books were again translated from the Hebrew original into Latin.“ 
Lectures in exegesis were daily given. Many letters were written in 
defense of Catholic unity and doctrine. 


II, DOCTRINAL: ST. JEROME ON THE DIVINE DIGNITY AND 
ABSOLUTE TRUTH OF SCRIPTURE (pp. 389-399). 


1. ST. JEROME ON INSPIRATION (pp. 389-391). 


From the writings of the great doctor, it is clear that with the 
universal Catholic Church he firmly and constantly held that “the 
Sacred Books, written under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, have 
God as Author, and as such were given to the Church.” “He 
asserted that the books of Holy Writ were composed, while the Holy 
Spirit inspired, or suggested, or insinuated, or even dictated,—yea, 
were written and edited by It. On the other hand, he has no doubt 


* Damasus died the 11th December, 374. Bitter enemies then were more open 
and violent in their opposition to Jerome. This opposition seems to have had to 
do with his departure from Rome in August, 385. He stayed a spell in Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Jerusalem; and reached Bethlehem in 386. 

* Epistole, 84, 3, 1 f. 

* Ad Domnionem et Rogatianum in I Paral. Prefatio. 

* Between 386 and 390, was done the Gallican Psalter, a revision which the 
Vulgate now contains,—this is a revision of the Old Latin Psalms according to 
the text of the Hexapla of Origen; and parts of the Old Testament were re- 
vised according to the LXX. From 390 to 405, the Old Testament was translated 
from the Hebrew into the Latin. 

* Vatican Council, section III, Constitution on Faith, chapter 2. 
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but each sacred writer, according to his own nature and ability, acted 
as a free agent in giving ear to God inspiring.” God's authorship is 
common to all the books; but their language and style are charac- 
teristic of each sacred writer. What they write, “are the Lord’s 
words, not theirs. What He says by their mouth, the Lord utters 
as if by an instrument.”” How does God effect this? 


By actual graces, He illuminates the reason to see the truth, that 
is to be given to men; He moves the will to write that which the 
reason dictates; and is ever present, in an especial manner, until 
the book is completed. Hence the knowledge of Scripture is “a 
precious treasure’ and “‘a choice pearl” ;* in the Bible are found the 
riches of Christ,” and “the silver wherewith the House of God is 
bedecked.’” 


The appeal to the authority of Holy Writ is final. Helvidius had 
denied the perpetual virginity of Mary. Jerome wrote: “As we do 
not deny that which is written; so we reject that which is not 
written. We believe that God was born of a Virgin, because that is 
what we read. We do not believe that Mary married after this 
birth, because we do not read that.’”” 


2. ST. JEROME ON BIBLICAL INERRANCY (pp. 391-396). 


There is no false statement in Sacred Scripture. Jerome “is not 
so blunt in mind nor such a country lout as to deem any of the 
Lord’s words to need correction, or not to be inspired.”” “There is 
nothing in the Gospels that does not shine and illumine the world 
with its light. And so, even what are looked upon as of no impor- 
tance and mere commonplaces, flash with the majesty of the Holy 
Spirit."" “The Scripture cannot lie.”“ It is wrong to say that 
Scripture lies,” or even to admit in its words an error of a name.” 


* Tract. de Psalmis, 88. 

* In Mattheum, 13, 44; Tract. de Ps., 77. 
*In Mattheum, 13; 45 ff. 

” Quest. in Gen., Pref. 

"In Agg., 2, 1 f£.; in Gal., 2, 10, etc. 
" Adversus Helvidium, 19. 

™ Epistole, 27, 1, 1 f. 

= In Exod., 1, 15 @. 

“In Jeremiam, 31, 35 ff. 

"In Nahum, 1, 9. 

” Epistole, 57, 7, 4. 
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One passage of Holy Writ cannot contradict another.” “Though 
the Bible may seem to have contrary statements, both are true.’ 
To accuse the sacred writers of the smallest error “smacks of the 
wicked Celsus, Porphyrus, and Julian.’ 

St. Augustine, too, believed in the absolute inerrancy of Holy 
Writ. He wrote to St. Jerome that, if he found therein anything 
that seemed contrary to the truth, he concluded that either the codex 
was defective, or the translator erred, or he himself failed to under- 
stand.” 

Leo XIII., in Providentissimus Deus, taught that error was as 
necessarily excluded from the inspired word of God as from God 
Himself. And yet, despite the fact that this teaching “leaves no 
room for doubt or backsliding, it . . . harrows our very soul that, 
even among clerics and teachers of sacred studies, they have not- 
been wanting, who have proudly flaunted their own judgment, and 
either openly rejected or covertly opposed the magisterium of the 
Church in this matter.” 


A. Primary and Secondary Elements in the Bible (p. 394). 
These recent writers distinguish between a primary or religious, 
and a secondary or profane element in Scripture. ‘They profess 
to extend inspiration to every sentence,—yes, to every word of the 
Bible; and yet they restrict and narrow down its effects,—especially 
inerrancy and absolute truth,—to the primary or religious element.” 
God teaches only religious truths; and leaves the rest to the imbe- 
cility of the sacred writer! No wonder, then, that the Bible con- 
tains error in matters physical and historical! And some go so far 
as to claim that this opinion is within the bounds set by Leo XIII.; 
“since he declared that the sacred writer speaks of things of nature 
according to their outward appearances, which are at times de- 
ceiving.” 

Against these writers, Leo XIII. allows no error in the Divine 
Word because of such outward appearances. ‘He teaches that 
inspiration extends, without any preference or distinction, to all 


° 


™ Epistole, 18, 7, 4; 46, 6, 2. 

* Epistole, 36, 11, 2. 

” Epistole, 57, 9, 1. . ; 

“St. Augustine to St. Jerome, Epistole S. Hieronymi, 116, 3. 
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parts of the Bible; and that no error can enter into the inspired 
text.” 

B. Absolute and Relative Truth (p. 395). They also err from 
the teaching of the Church, “who deem that historical statements in 
Scripture rely not on the absolute, but on what they call the relative 
truth of the facts,—that is on the common opinion of the times.” 
Nor do they hesitate to appeal to Leo XIII.; “because he said that 
the principles laid down about things of nature could be applied 
to history.” As the sacred writers spoke of physical phenomena 
according to appearances, so they narrated historical events accord- 
ing to the common opinion of the times and the false witness of 
others, without indicating the sources or making these statements 
their own. 


“Why should we refute at length an opinion so harmful to our 
predecessor, so false and full of error?” There is no comparison 
of things of nature with history. Physical statements have to do 
with that which appears to the senses; they must agree with the 


phenomena or appearances. Historical statements have to do with 
the facts; they must agree with the facts. “The principal rule of 
history is this, that the written facts must agree with the facts as 
they actually took place.” 

As to the teaching of Leo XIII. in Providentissimus Deus, it is 
directly against the admission of any error soever into the sacred 
text: “Utterly impossible were it either to restrict inspiration to 
only certain parts of Sacred Scripture, or to grant that the sacred 
writer erred.” 

If Leo XIII. says that in interpreting historical statements we 
may apply the same principles as in the exegesis of physical phe- 
nomena, “he lays down no general rule to this effect; but only bids 
that we proceed in like manner to refute the errors of adversaries, 
and to defend from their attacks the historical worth of Sacred 
Scripture.” 


3. ST. JEROME ON HISTORICAL TRUTH IN THE BIBLE (pp. 396-399). 


These seekers after novelties think even to back their theory by 
the authority of the Doctor of Stridon, as if he made it his rule 
in history to defend the worth of the Bible “not according to what 
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took place, but according to what at that time was thought to have 
taken place.” 

This is to twist the words of St. Jerome away from their meaning. 
He does not say that, “in narrating historical facts, the sacred writer 
was ignorant of the truth and fell in with the opinion of the people; 
but that, in naming persons and things, he followed the current way 
of speaking.” Thus the evangelist speaks of St. Joseph as the 
father of Jesus; and his whole narrative leaves no doubt as to the 
meaning of the term. St. Jerome’s real teaching in this matter is 
that, unless we believe in the historical worth of the Scriptures, we 
give up the belief in God Himself: 


This is what I say. A man believes in God the Creator. He cannot believe 
that, unless he first believes those things to be true which are written of the 
saints. ... Unless a man believes this and all the rest, that is written of the 
saints, he cannot believe in the God of the saints.” 


Other maligners Sacred Scripture has. “Were he alive, St. 
Jerome would fire at them the shafts of his piercing words. For 
they set aside the interpretation and judgment of the Church; they 
fly to cover of what they call implicit citations and narratives in 
the guise of history ; they vaunt it that there are in the Sacred Books 
certain forms of literature, with which the entire and perfect truth . 
of the Divine Word cannot be made to dovetail; or they express 
such views on the origin of the Bible, that its very authority totters 
or utterly tumbles down.” 

In interpreting the Gospels, these writers “lessen the human, and 
destroy the Divine trustworthiness thereof. They deem that what 
things our Lord Jesus Christ said and did, have not reached us 
entire and unchanged, by the witness of those who exactly wrote up 
that which they themselves saw and heard; but (especially in the 
case of the Fourth Gospel) have partly come from the evangelists, 
who evolved out of their own consciousness and superadded many 
of these facts, and have partly accrued from the narrative of the 
faithful of a later age. Thus it comes to pass that waters, which 
sprang from two sources, now flow in the same channel in such wise 
as not to be distinguishable from each other with any degree of 
certainty. 


“In Jeremiam, 23, 15 ff.; in Mattheum, 14, 8; Adversus Helvidium, 4. 
“In Philemonem, 4. 
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“Not so did Jerome, Augustine, and the other Doctors of the 
Church understand the historical trustworthiness of the Gospels, 
Of this trustworthiness ‘he, who actually saw, hath borne witness; 
and his witness may be relied upon. Yea, he knoweth that he 
speaketh truth, so that ye also may believe.’’”” The teaching of 
Jerome on the inerrancy of Scripture is the very teaching of Christ 
Himself. 


III, PRACTICAL COUNSELS (pp. 399-422). 
1, ST. JEROME ON THE LOVE OF THE BIBLE (pp. 399, 400). 


St. Jerome had a most ardent love for the Bible. That is why 
he studied it so accurately. To his scientific knowledge it is due 
that “the Vulgate version, done by our Doctor of the Church, is 
admitted by the consent of all unbiased judges to be far superior to 
other ancient versions. For it seems more accurately and more 
elegantly than they to render the original text.” This Vulgate, “if 
God most graciously grant Us life therefor, we hope to see corrected 
and restored according to the witness of manuscripts. From this 
arduous and painstaking task, which Our predecessor of happy 
memory, Pius X., wisely entrusted to the Benedictine brethren, we 
do not in the least doubt but new aid to the understanding of Scrip- 
ture will result.” 


2. ST. JEROME ON THE VIRTUES NECESSARY FOR BIBLE STUDY 
(pp. 400-404). 


St. Jerome’s way of Biblical study was that of solitude, diligence, 
and humility. He fled the vanities and inanities of this world, so as 
the more readily to apply his mind to hard mental work. And, the 
more effectively to do that work, he put on Christ, who was “meek 
and lowly of heart.’ 

At the outset, pride prevented St. Augustine from understanding 
Scripture: 

It seemed to me not to be worth comparing with the dignity of Tullius. My 
pride turned away from its style; my wit failed to reach its meaning. It was a 


something that children might esteem more and more. But I chafed at being 
a child; and, with overweening arrogance, rated myself full grown. 


* John, 19: 35. 
“ Matthew, 11: 29. 
“ Confessions, iii, 5; cf. also viii, 12. 
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In like manner, St. Jerome was at first so distracted by the delights 
of profane literature, that he failed to learn the lowly Christ in the 
lowliness of Scripture: 









And so, wretch that I was, I fasted, when about to read Tullius. After 
long watches by night; after the tears, which the memory of my past sins 
aroused from the deepest depths of emotion, I took up Plautus to read. If at 
times, in an afterthought, I began to read the Prophets, their rude language 
palled on me; and, because I saw not the light with blinded eyes, I laid the blame 
on the sun and not on the eyes.“ 









However, he soon so loved the foolishness of Christ, as to be a living 
proof that lowliness of mind helps to the right understanding of the 
Bible. 

By this lowliness of mind, he was convinced that “in interpreting 
Holy Writ, we always need the Holy Spirit.”" He begs prayers 1 
for guidance and grace; and humbly relies on that which has been 
handed down by the Fathers, who wrote before him. “He so 
entrusts himself to the authority of his forebears, as to say that he 
has learned ‘whatsoever he has learned, not by himself,—that is, by 
presumption, the worst of teachers,—but from the illustrious -men 
of the Church.” He confesses that he ‘never trusted in his own 
powers in regard to Holy Writ.” And to Theophilus, Bishop of 
Alexandria, he makes known this norm, whereby he regulated his 
life and sacred studies : ‘Know thou that there is nothing more time- 
honored for us than to stand by the rights of a Christian; not to 
change the boundaries, set by the Fathers; and ever to remember 
the Roman faith, proclaimed by the Apostolic lips.” . . . Always 
following this rule of faith in the study of Scripture, he refutes a 
certain false interpretation of the sacred text by one only argument : 
‘The Church of God does not accept that!" 

That humble, absolute, unreserved trust in the Church as his 
rule of faith, made Jerome fearless against the foe: “I have never 
spared heretics. I have done all in my power to make the foes of 
the Church to be my foes.”” To Rufinus he wrote: “I cannot agree 

































“ Epistole, 22, 30, 2; Encyclical, p. 401. 
“In Micheam, 1, 10, 15. 

“ Epistole, 108, 26, 2. 

“Ad Domnionem et Rogatianum in I Paral. Prefatio,. 
” Epistole, 63, 2. 

"In Daniel, 3, 37; Encyclical, p. 403. 

” Dialogus contra Pelagianos, Prologus 2. 
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with you in regard to one thing,—that I spare heretics, and so 
proclaim that I am not a Catholic.’” 


“If ever before, Venerable Brothers, certainly to-day, when not a 
few boldly carp at the authority and power of God revealing and of 
the Church teaching, all Christians, cleric and lay, should be quick- 
ened by the spirit of the great Doctor. . . . Therefore it behooves 
that ye by all means raise up many and most fit defenders of the - 
holy cause, that they may not only battle against those, who deny 
there is a supernatural order and admit no such thing as Divine 
revelation and inspiration; but may also take issue with those who 
hanker after profane novelties, dare to interpret Sacred Scripture 
as if it were merely a human book, throw over opinions that have 
been accepted in the Church from venerable antiquity, or so neglect 
her magisterium as to make little of, or to pass by in silence, or 
treacherously and rashly to distort to their own way of thinking, the 
Constitutions of the Apostolic See and the decrees of the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission. May all Catholics follow the golden rule of 
the holy Doctor; and, giving ear to their Mother, abide in all 
modesty within the ancient boundaries set by the Fathers and rati- 
fied by the Church.” 


3. ST, JEROME’S CHARGE TO STUDY SCRIPTURE (pp. 404-408). 


A. To the Faithful. So long as the soul be made ready by 
piety and humility, St. Jerome charges all to read the Bible daily: 
“Let the mind be daily fed by Divine reading.“ ‘Day and night 
we should read the Scripture, and meditate on the Lord’s law, so 
that, as skilled money-changers, we may know which coin is gen- 


uine and which is counterfeit.’ 


Most especially are the Gospels and Acts to be daily read by all 
the faithful. To this end, the Society of St. Jerome is spreading 
these books far and wide, so that no Christian family be without 
them. It is most desirable that there be in every diocese branches 
of this Society of St. Jerome. 


B. To the Clergy. St. Jerome charges priests, even more than 


* In Micheam, 1, 10 ff. 
“In Titum, 3, 9. 
"In Ephesios, 4, 31. 
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the faithful, to study Scripture; since “they are Divinely called to 
preach the Divine Word.” To Rusticus he writes: “Let the Book 
never be out of thy hand or thy sight.”” To Nepotianus: “Often 
read the Divine Scriptures; let the sacred reading never be set 
aside.” 

Priests should nowadays study the Bible after the manner pre- 
scribed by Leo XIII. in Providentissimus Deus. ‘This Catholic 
way of Biblical study will be the better followed, if priests attend 
the Biblical Institute, which Pius X. “established to the great gain 
of Holy Church,—as has been clearly proven by the experience of 
the past ten years.” Hence, “it is desirable, Venerable Brothers, 
that, under your direction and auspices, select members of both the 
secular and regular clergy gather from all parts of the world, to 
devote themselves to Biblical study in Our Institute.” 


4. ST. JEROME ON THE PURPOSE OF BIBLICAL KNOWLEDGE 
(pp. 408-422). 


A. Spiritual Food. The first purpose of a knowledge of 


Sacred Scripture is the food, whereby the life of the spirit is sus- 
tained. St. Jerome “was wont in Biblical study to eat the bread 
of heaven and the celestial manna, which held within itself all 
delights.” How can we do without that food? How can we 
break unto others the bread of doctrine, unless we are ourselves 
sated therewith? Leo XIII. wrote in Providentissimus Deus: “It 
is most desirable and necessary that the use of Scripture inflow 
into the study of theology, and be well-nigh its very soul.” That 
is why the study of the Bible is of the greatest moment to those 
who preach the Divine Word. “Let the very language of the 
priest be seasoned by the reading of the Scriptures.’” 

The rules, which Jerome wishes observed in the use of Scripture, 
are especially worth while to preachers. First is to be found out 
just what the sacred writer meant to say.” Thereafter, the alle- 
gorical interpretation may be given, if it have the authority of many 


* Epistole, 125, 7, 3; 11, 1; Encyclical, p. 406. 
" Epistole, 52, 7, 1. 
*P. 408 


” Epistole, 52, 8, 1; p. 409 of Encyclical. 
“In Matheum, 25, 13. 
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Fathers and commentators. “We do not deny that Jerome and 
some Latin Fathers, in imitation of the Greeks that went before 
them, at first yielded unduly, perhaps, to allegorical interpretations,” 
But love of Scripture and indefatigable toil led Jerome more and 
more to insist on the literal meaning. 


“Hence, we should first fix our mind on the literal interpreta- 
tion.”" Even when Jerome interpreted allegorically, he presup- 
posed the literal meaning of the Bible as a foundation: “We do not 
deny the historical fact; but we prefer its spiritual interpretation.’" 
He warns that, “while we seek spiritual riches, we should not seem 
to contemn the poverty of historical facts.”” Such mystical inter- 
pretations as neglect the historical sense are condemned by him: 
“The prophetic promises should not be rated mere words, meaning- 
less terms that contain only a figurative sense. Let them be under- 
stood to be builded on solid ground, and to be founded on history. 
Then they may uphold a spiritual interpretation.”“ The allegorical 
meaning of a passage may be given, “so long as it is derived from 


the literal and is approved of by the authority of many.’”” “There 
is great danger, when one preaches in the Church, lest perchance 
by a false interpretation the Gospel of Christ become a gospel 


of man.” The chief aim of the preacher should be to give to the 


faithful the simple truth of the inspired text; and not to disport 
his own empty eloquence.” 


B. Spiritual Delights. In the study of Scripture, Jerome found 
the greatest spiritual delights. He wrote to Paula: “I ask thee, 
what is more hallowed than this hallowed study? What is sweeter 
than this pleasure? . . . Let others have their wealth, drink, gems, 
dazzle by their silks, delight in popular applause, and fail to reach 
the end of their riches in the merry-go-round of pleasures. Our 
delight is day and night to meditate on the law of God, to knock ° 
at the door as yet unopened, to beg bread of the Trinity, and, fol- 


"Pp. 410. 

"In Marcum, 9:1-7; cf. In Ezechielem, 40:24-27. 
= In Eccle., 2:24 ff. 

“In Amos, 9, 6. 

“Pp, 412. 

"In Galatas, 1, 11 ff. 

“Pp, 413. 
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lowing the Lord, to trample upon the surging sea of worldly 
pleasure.” | 

Loyalty to the Church was a great delight, which Jerome got by 
Scripture study. “In the Holy Writ of each Testament, he was 
wont everywhere to find the praises of the Church set forth.” Are 
not almost all the holy women of the Old Testament types of the 
Spouse of Christ? Do not the priesthood, sacrifices and solemni- 
ties of the Old Law foreshadow the glory of the New?” 

A strong personal love of Jesus Christ also came from Jerome’s 
study of the Bible. “Since the Head cannot be separated from His 
mystic Body, zeal for the Church is necessarily joined to a love of 
Christ; and this love is the chiefest and sweetest fruit of a knowl- 
edge of Scripture.” He wrote: “Ignorance of Scripture is ignorance 
of Christ.”” To him even Old Testament study was a means to 
knowledge and love of our Lord. “I do not belittle the Law and 
the Prophets; rather I praise them in that they preach Christ. I so 
read the Law and the Prophets, as not to abide in the Law and the 
Prophets, but through the Law and the Prophets to come unto 


Christ.”" From this strong personal love of Jesus sprang Jerome’s 
spirit of prayer, love of the Cross, ardent devotion to the Holy 
Eucharist, and reverence for the Mother of God.” 

“Jerome still cries out! He cries out what is the dignity of 
Scripture, what is its entire and historical trustworthiness, what a 
precious harvest may be reaped from reading and meditation 
therein.” 


* Epistole, 30, 13; p. 414 in Encyclical. 

“Pp. 414-418. ‘ 

"In Isaiam, Prologue; cf. Tract. de Psalmis, 77. 
" Tract. in Marcum, 9, 1-7. 

=P. 420. 

"Pp. 421, 422. 





- OUTLINES ON CAPITAL AND LABOR 


By the Rev. Jos—EpH Husstern, S.J., Ph.D. 
Associate Editor of “America” 


FourtH ARTICLE 


Woman at the Wheel of Industry 
THE WoMAN LABORER 


No purely human institution can ever be concerned so profoundly 
for the welfare of woman as is the Church of God. Nowhere can 
woman be so greatly honored as where devotion to Mary Immacu- 
late has called forth in the hearts of men a new reverence for 
womankind. Nowhere can there ever be presented to woman her- 
self an ideal so perfect as the Catholic conception of the Mother of 
God. 


But it is especially to the woman acquainted with the hardships 
of daily toil that the Church can offer her tenderest help and happiest 
consolation. Was not Mary herself the lowly bride of the humble 
carpenter of Nazareth? Were not her hands, like those of Joseph 
and of Jesus, inured to labor from her youth? Near then to her, 
and dear to the Church, that mystic Spouse of Christ, is the woman 
worker, whether her lot be cast in office, shop or in domestic service. 
Her livery of patient duty is the same as that which Christ had 
worn. Honorable is woman’s work, whether it be that of faithful 
motherhood or of daily labor in the world’s great mart. 


I. Woman’s IpEAL PLAcE* 


Labor is the lot of man: “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.” But woman was not made for idleness. Riches can merely 
impose upon her a greater responsibility and open to her a large 
sphere of usefuless. They cannot in the least excuse her from 
earnest and daily service. The woman parasite who lives for 


* Consult: “The World Problem,” chapter xxii. 
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fashion, luxury and pleasure, be she ever so wealthy and refined in 
worldly culture, is a menace to society. Immeasurably above her, in 
the scale of human worth as of heavenly grace, stands the poor 
struggling working girl, who combats poverty and vice by fidelity 
to her lowly duties, and with the love of God gilds all her work. 


But if the Church acknowledges the economic necessity that often 
drives woman into industry, she no less clearly insists that this is 
not her ideal place. “Woman,” says Pope Leo XIII., “is by nature 
fitted for home-work, and it is that which is best adapted to preserve 
her modesty and promote the good upbringing of children and the 
well-being of the family.” 


Our first Christian duty, therefore, in the social sphere, is to 
make provision that will enable the mother of the family to perform 
her needed functions in the home. This is possible only by assuring 
to the father of the family the full family wage. But husband and 
wife, too, must cooperate towards this end by thrift and moderation. 
There is a wastefulness on the part of the rich and the poor, in our 
day, which must be remedied by a Christian reformation of the indi- 


vidual before we can reasonably hope to reform society at large. 


The plea that woman must find occupation in industry because she 
can no longer find it in the home is a specious argument of the 
modern paganism. The true Catholic mother knows that her tasks 
are all-engrossing, and that the day seems but too short to fulfil 
them properly. Delightful as love may make her duties, they are 
tiring, none the less, and often exhaust all her youthful energies. 


Nothing can be more senseless than the cry of idle hands, raised 
by society dames. A thousand services of Christian charity and edu- 
cation are clamoring for all the strength that woman may have to 
spare from her household duties. The promotion of social justice, 
too, lies within her power. It is our sacred task, through organiza- 
tion, literature and instruction, to point out and open up to her the 
countless channels of social helpfulness, and so to utilize to the full 
her great possibilities for good in society no less than in the home. 
But first and foremost, for wife and. mother, are her function in 
her own domestic circle with which no others must be permitted to 
enter into conflict or rivalry. 
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II. WoMaN IN THE LABorR WorRLD* 


Yet, with all that we have said, the fact remains that a vast 
number of women are obliged, for a time at least, to find occupation 
and seek their livelihood elsewhere than in the home. It is with 
these that we are here concerned. Fully admitting such conditions, 
our duty is none the less to combat the philosophy of Socialism and 
the false feminism, which would insist that this is woman’s normal 
sphere, and that she must everywhere take her place by the side of 
man in the outer world of production and distribution. It is all part 
of the diabolical design to destroy the Christian home and to hold up 
its pure ideals to scorn and obloquy. Complete economic indepen- 
dence is postulated for every woman to abolish the headship of the 
father of the family, and to make marriage dissoluble at a mere 
whim. Such is the ultimate purpose in view. 

Whatever agitators may proclaim, the great majority of married 
women will gladly escape the outer industrial life to center their 
attention as well as their affection upon the home, whose happiness 


and success must mainly depend upon them. They are not wrong in 
believing that they are doing the world’s most precious work, aside 
from complete consecration to the cause of God in the religious life. 
Yet it is equally true that the vast majority of unmarried women 
must be engaged in gainful occupations outside of their own domes- 
tic circle. Hence the woman laborer will still remain an economic 
necessity of our times, whatever her own private wishes may be. 


The woman-labor problem, in its present complexity, is compara- 
tively of modern date. 

Ancient paganism allowed its women of wealth to corrupt in idle 
luxury, while countless others of their sex were bound to the tor- 
turing wheel of slavery, enduring sufferings mental, physical and 
moral, while helping in their own turn to the corruption of society. 

Modern commercialism, begotten in post-Reformation times, 
again dragged woman from her rightful position to which Chris- 
tianity had elevated her, when “the sanctity of weakness was recog- 
nized as well as the sanctity of sorrow.” It is to capitalism, in so far 


at geal “The World Problem,” chapter xxiii; “Democratic Industry,” pp. 
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as it dissociated religion frpm economics under the new indus- 
trialism, that we here refer. For this heartless Mammon worship 
there was no sacredness in womankind, in wifehood or in holiest 
motherhood. Woman was merely to supply the cheap labor of the 
world; she was ground down by inhuman toil and wasted away 
with endless hours of work, while her little ones were forced to 
follow her into the grimy factory, or slave by her side at the sweated 
tasks of the dismal attic room. Worst of all, she was thus used to 
depress still more the wages of the father of the family. Long and 
bitter was the suffering of the woman laborer, great was the injus- 
tice done to her. 


III. ProtrectiInc THE WoMAN WorKER* 


Woman’s position of dignity in the Christian home was won for 
her by the Catholic Church. The same elements that led to the 
rejection of the Church’s doctrine also led to the renewed degrada- 
tion of woman. Liberalism and industrialism were but the off- 
springs of the Reformation, as is now well known and freely 


admitted by competent authorities. 

The Church has never lost her solicitude for woman, and in par- 
ticular does her sympathy go out to the woman worker in our day. 
Hence the active interest we are called upon to manifest in her 
regard. ; 

Care must be taken, first of all, in the choice of occupation to 
which woman can be safely admitted. “Women,” says Pope 
Leo XIII., “are not suited for certain occupations.” This fact 
public authorities were forced to admit even under the very stress 
of war conditions. Practically the very words of the Holy Father 
were used by the Government officials of the United States in their 
labor declarations. In structure, function, character and aptitude, 
women differ from men. To ignore this in our industrial life is 
worse than folly. 

So also in the circumstances of the work itself assigned to the 
woman worker, there is need of protecting her from conditions 
physically or morally injurious or dangerous to her. It is necessary 


* Consult: “The World Problem,” chapter xxiv. 
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to safeguard her from excessive burdens, undue strain, prolonged 
hours, night labor and whatsoever else may be prejudicial to her 
sex, or to her present or future maternity. In particular must her 
virtue and modesty be held free from hazard both in the choice and 
circumstances of her occupation. 

Indirectly motherhood should be protected for the nation’s good 
by removing all those conditions which make it necessary for the 
mother of the family to enter into industrial life. Hence the supreme 
need of a family wage for the father, as has already been clearly 
stated, that woman in the home may devote her first and best ener- 
gies to the children with whom God may bless her. 

Minimum wage legislation is especially to be applied in her regard, 
that she may be assured a sufficient income for decent Christian self- 
support and reasonable recreation. There must be no need of partial 
dependence upon others, and provision for her future should be 
made economically possible for her. 

To Catholics, above all others, has the working woman a right to 
look for protection. Her well-being, physical, recreational and intel- 
lectual, moral and religious, should be for us a question of the 
greatest concern. 

The Church, in turn, rightly impresses upon her the obligation of 
fidelity to her daily task, as well as the dignity of labor, in which 
she participates with the Son of God. Constantly she holds out to 
her the greatness of the reward in store for her from the supreme 
Lord of all to whom her labors are offered up in the spirit of love 
and made meritorious in His sight beyond the pomp of wealth and 
rank. Before His throne her modest dress and honest toil are 
unspeakably more precious than all the silks and satins of the world, 
its honors and its glories. There is no discrimination with Him 
between rich and poor, except that His own lot in life was cast with 
the latter. Both must find their way to heaven by the self-same 
path, which is traveled most easily by them who are neither encum- 
bered with riches nor weighed down with an oppressive poverty. 





SUMMARY OF ROMAN DOCUMENTS FROM THE 
ACTA APOSTOLICAE SEDIS, NOVEMBER, 
1919, TO NOVEMBER, 1920 


By the Very Rev. STANIsLAuS Woywop, O.F.M. 


1. SOLEMN PROFESSION OF LAy BROTHERS IN RELIGIOUS ORDERS 
Now GOVERNED BY THE LAWS OF THE CODE 


A decree of January 1, 1911, ruled that lay brothers in religious 
Orders were not to take solemn vows until six years from the date 
of their simple profession, and after having completed the thirtieth 
year of age. The law of the new Code does not distinguish, as far 
as profession is concerned, between lay brothers and clerics of reli- 
gious Orders, but rules for all that solemn profession is to be made 
after three years of temporary vows, provided the candidate has 
completed the twenty-first year of age. 

The question arose whether at least those lay brothers who had 
been admitted to simple vows before the Code became law, May 19, 
1918, were obliged to follow the old law, or whether all are to follow 
the law of the Code. The S. Congregation of Religious answered 
that they are to follow the Code. (October 6, 1919; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XI, page 420.) 


2. ENcycLICAL LETTER OF THE SUPREME PONTIFF, APPEALING 
To ALL THE BISHOPS OF THE CHURCH TO CoLLEcT ALMS 
FOR THE STARVING CHILDREN OF THE CENTRAL 
EuROPEAN COUNTRIES 


The Holy Father states that he had hoped Christian ideas would 
again gain the upper hand after the bloody struggle of the European 
nations. However, his expectations had not been realized, for the 
bitterness and hatred of the victorious nations towards their former 
enemies had not ceased and in heartless cruelty they prevent the 
Central European countries from getting sufficient food and 
clothing. The Holy Father is heartbroken over this sad condition 
of affairs, especially because so many little children suffer most 
cruelly and perish miserably. His Holiness Pope Benedict XV. 
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hence orders public prayers on the Feast of the Holy Innocents, 
and a collection in all the churches. (Encyclical Letters, Novem- 
ber 24, 1919; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol XI, page 437.) 


3. AposTOLic LETTER OF PoPpE BENEDICT XV. TO ALL THE BisHops 
OF THE CHURCH ON THE CATHOLIC FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The Holy Father briefly reviews the work accomplished by the 
missionaries in foreign lands by hard labor and untiring zeal, ending 
frequently in an early death either through hardships or martyrdom. 
He points out the three principal means of helping the missions: 
1) Everyone can pray for God’s blessing upon the work of the 
missionaries, for only God’s grace can produce fruit from the 
endeavors of the missionaries ; 2) more missionaries are needed and 
the Holy Father reminds the bishops not to consider it a loss to their 
dioceses if they encourage good and valuable men to make the sacri- 
fice, for God can and will bless the diocese with so many more voca- 
tions of good men. The same holds true also of Religious Orders. 


3) Financial means are needed. If St. John (1 Jo., iii, 17) says 
that the love of God cannot be in a man who has the means of this 


world and nevertheless will not help his brother who is suffering 
want, it is all the more true when there is question of the spiritual 
want of our fellow men. (Ap. Letter of Pope Benedict XV., No- 
vember 30, 1919; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XI, page 440.) 


4. Fast AND ABSTINENCE FOR LATIN AMERICA AND THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The Indult of January 1, 1910, is renewed for ten years. In 
order, however, that these regulations may be more in harmony 
with the Code, the following is to be observed : 

1) Fast without abstinence on the Friday of the Advent Ember 
days and on Holy Thursday. 

2) Fast and abstinence on Ash Wednesday and Fridays in Lent. 

3) Abstinence without fast on the Vigils of Christmas, Pente- 
cost, Assumption, SS. Peter and Paul, All Saints. 

4) By Apostolic Letter “Trans Oceanum,”’ April 18, 1897, the 
Indians and colored people are not bound to fast except on Fridays 
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in Lent, Holy Saturday and the Vigil of Christmas, and they are 
exempt from abstinence on-all other days except these fast days. 
(S. Congregation of the Council, November 10, 1919; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, vol. XI, page 462. ) 


5. DECLARATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE AUTHENTIC 
INTERPRETATION OF THE CODE 


Among the various points of the Code officially interpreted there 
are of special interest the following: 


1) Dismissal of simple professed religious in Orders with solemn 
vows. The question was referred to the Committee whether these 
religious who made simple profession before the Code became law 
are, in the case of’ dismissal, to be judged by the former laws or by 
those of the Code. The Committee answered that they are to be 
dismissed according to the former laws. 


2) Pastors cannot give other priests jurisdiction to hear the 
confessions of their parishioners. There remained some doubt on 
the matter since pastors have ordinary jurisdiction and the former 
distinction between jurisdiction and approval for the hearing of 
confession has been dropped by the Code. The Committee answered 
that pastors, and others equal to them in law, cannot delegate other 
priests for the hearing of confessions. 

3) Converts from heretical sects may be received into religious 
communities. There was doubt about this point because Canon 
542, § 1, rules that those who have adhered to a heretical sect cannot 
validly be received into a religious community. The Committee 
explains that this law refers only to those who had been Catholics 
and had fallen away and joined a heretical sect. 


4) Religious who die as novices or in temporary vows have the 
right to the same suffrages as the religious in solemn or in perpetual 
simple vows, even though their Constitutions make a distinction. 
The Committee rules that in the revision of the Constitutions the 
same suffrages are to be conceded to all deceased members without 
distinction. The revision has been made obligatory for all religious 
organizations so as to bring their Constitutions into harmony with 
the Code. 
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5) Novices disposing of temporal goods which they had before 
joining a religious community. Canon 569, § 1, rules that a novice 
must before the first vows give the administration of his goods into 
the hands of a person of his choice. Moreover, the Code states that 
he can freely dispose of the use and usufruct of his goods, unless 
the Constitutions of the religious organization to which he belongs 
limit his liberty in the disposition of the use and usufruct. The 
Committee explains that the Constitutions approved before the Code 
became law are to be retained though they deprive the novice of the 
right of free disposal of the use and usufruct. 

6) Children baptized on request of the parents by a priest of a 
Catholic Rite different from that of the parents do not thereby 
become subject to that Rite, for, according to Canon 756, the chil- 
dren must be baptized in the Rite of the parents. | 

7) Ordination of men whose parent or parents are non-Catholics, 
The Committee declares that, according to Canon 987, such men 
cannot be ordained, even though only one of the parents is a non- 
Catholic and though the dispensation for the marriage was duly 


obtained. They need, therefore, a dispensation from the Holy See. 
8) The Bishop may declare null and void the marriage of a Cath- 
olic contracted outside the Church after the “Ne Temere’” decree and 


he can issue such declaration without canonical trial and without 
consultation of the defensor vincult. (Committee on the Authentic 
Interpretation of the Code, October 16, 1919; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. 
XI, page 476.) 


6. Own Fast Days Meat Is ALLOWED ONCE ONLY 


Some writers had asserted that, inasmuch as the Code distin- 
guishes between days of fast only, days of abstinence only and days 
of both fast and abstinence, it is lawful to eat meat more than once 
on days where fast only is prescribed. The president of the Com- 
mittee answers that it is not permissible to eat meat more than once 
on days where fast only is prescribed. (October 29, 1919; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, vol. XI, page 480.) 

This decision evidently refers to people who are bound to keep 
the fast and not to persons who are either exempt, e.g., for reason 
of ill-health, hard work, etc., or who are legitimately dispensed. For 
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inasmuch as fast only is prescribed, and one is free from the fast, 
there is no further restriction as to abstinence. The reason for the 
above answer is that the Church does not consider it compatible 
with the fast to have meat more than once a day. In any case, even 
if it were permissible to take meat at the collation, the quantity 
would have to be very small in order that one might keep the fast. 
On days of both fast and abstinence, more recent authors of moral 
theology concede that if one is free from the fast for any legitimate 
reason or dispensed from it by the lawful authority and if on these 
days meat is allowed once by indult to those fasting, the persons free 
from the fast may eat meat several times a day. 


7. TESTIMONIAL LETTERS FOR PosTULANTS TO BE RECEIVED INTO 
A RELIGIous ComMMuUNITY Must BE GIven UNDER OATH 


If the higher superior (Provincial) of an Order or a Religious 
Congregation, or the rector of a Seminary or College, where the 
postulant has been, refuses to give the testimonial letters under oath, 
the Superior General, in case his subordinate refuses, and the bishop 
in the case of Seminaries and Colleges subject to him, must force 
the Superior or Rector to issue sworn testimonials. Bishop and 
General may enforce their orders with canonical penalties, even 
privation of office. If nevertheless sworn testimonials are refused, 
the matter is to be referred to the Holy See. (S. Cong. of the Reli- 
gious, November 21, 1919; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, page 17.) 


8. OFFICIAL List oF SUPPRESSED FEASTS ON WuiIcH Hoty Mass 
Is Tro BE APPLIED FOR THE PEOPLE OF THE PARISH 





The list of feasts here enumerated is the same as the list of 
feasts of Pope Urban VIII., but on account of doubts having been 
raised whether the Code when speaking of suppressed feasts meant 
to apply that term to feasts which actually are holidays of obligation 
in most parts of the Church and only suppressed in certain countries 
for special reasons, therefore the S. Congregation of the Council 
now issues this list and says that these are the days on which bishops 
and pastors, provided the parish has been canonically erected by 
document of the bishop and with definite boundary lines, are obliged 
to apply Holy Mass for the people of the parish. 
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Besides the Sundays of the year, and the ten holidays of obliga- 
tion mentioned in Canon 1247 of the Code, there are the following 
days: 


Mondays and Tuesdays after Easter and Pentecost, 

Finding of the Holy Cross, 

Purification of the Blessed Virgin, 

Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, 

Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, 

Dedication of St. Michael, Archangel, 

Nativity of St. John Baptist, 

Feasts of the Holy Apostles: SS. Andrew, James, John, Thomas, 
Philip and James, Bartholomew, Matthew, Simon and Jude, 
Mathias, 

St. Stephen, Protomartyr, 

Holy Innocents, 

St. Lawrence, Martyr, 

St. Sylvester, Pope, 

St. Ann, Mother of the Blessed Virgin, 

Patron of the Country (in the United States The Immaculate 
Conception which is already one of the days on which Holy Mass 
has to be applied for the people), 

Patron of the town or city (in the United States there are, as a 
rule, no such Patrons canonically chosen). 

(Cf. Decree of S. Cong. of the Council, December 28, 1919; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, page 42.) It may be noted that all these 
days are as a rule indicated in all the recent Ordos for Divine Office 
and Holy Mass. 


9. ReEticious PROFESSION OF MEN IN COUNTRIES WHICH HAVE 
THE LAW OF UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The S. Congregation of Religious had ordered, July 15, 1919, 
that the regulations concerning religious profession of men subject 
by the laws of the country to military training were to continue in 
force, though they are not embodied in the Code. 

Wherefore the novices who have not yet been exempted definitely 
from military service are not to be admitted at the end of their novi- 
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tiate to the three years of temporary vows, but only to vows lasting 
until they are called to the service. On the day on which a novice 
comes under military discipline his vows cease, though he remains 
a member of the religious community. He is, however, free to 
separate himself from the community by making declaration to that i. | 
effect to the superior in writing or orally before witnesses. 

The question arose whether in those communities where the tem- 
porary vows are taken for only one year at a time the novice bound 
to military service may be allowed to take the vows for a year. 

The S. Congregation answers that he may take these vows, but 
that they automatically cease on the day on which he becomes sub- 
ject to military discipline. (S. Cong. of Religious, November 30, 
1919; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, page 73.) 














10. Priests WHo HAve PERMISSION TO SAY A VOTIVE Mass 
Daity May SAy THREE MASSEs oN ALL SOULS’ 
AND CHRISTMAS 















The S. Congregation of Rites was asked whether priests who 
for reason of defective eyesight or other good reasons have received 
permission to say each day one of the Votive Masses or the Missa 
quotidiana Defunctorum, may on All Souls’ Day say three Masses, 
using the Missa quotidiana Defunctorum; also whether on Christ- 
mas Day they may say the Votive Mass of the Blessed Virgin, or 
another Votive Mass, three times. 

The S. Congregation replied that they may say three Masses on 
both days. (S. Cong. of Rites, January 26, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XII, page 122.) 












11. Tue Biessep Vircin, UNDER THE TITLE oF Our Lapy oF 
Loretto, Is DECLARED PATRONESS OF THE AVIATORS AND 
A New BLESSING OF FLyinGc MAcHINEs Is 
APPROVED 










In order that God may protect the aviators on their perilous 
journey, the Blessed Virgin, under the title of Our Lady of Loretto, 
has been chosen as their Patroness by His Holiness Pope Bene- 
dict XV., and a new formula of blessing of airships has been 
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approved by the S. Congregation of Rites, which blessing is to be 
inserted in the Appendix of the Roman Ritual. (S. Cong. of Rites, 
March 24, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, page 175.) 


12. SoLuTion oF Many DiFFICULTIES IN PONTIFICAL 
FUNCTIONS 


In reference to the privileges, insignia and functions of Bishops, 
either performing pontifical functions in their own diocese or in that 
of another bishop, or when several bishops take part in the sacred 
ceremonies, there are arising a number of liturgical difficulties which 
are now Officially decided by the S. Congregation of Rites, Novem- 
ber 26, 1919. (Acta Ap. Sedis, vol XII, page 177.) 

The August issue of 1920 (pages 1070-1074) of THE Homitetic 
AND PASTORAL REVIEW contains a complete summary of these 
solutions of difficulties to which we respectfully refer the reader. 


Sn a inci lena eae = Sa teen gee eta 
Bet ee ee a lies a i 


SESE EIRENE, SEES 


13. ENcycLICAL LETTER OF Pore BENEDICT XV. TO ALL THE 
BISHOPS OF THE CHURCH ON THE CONCLUSION OF PEACE 
BETWEEN THE EurROPEAN NATIONS 


The Holy Father is glad to see that some kind of a peace treaty 
has at last been agreed upon by the warring nations. He observes, 
however, that the former enmity still prevails, and no matter how 
long and earnestly the peace conference has worked, no lasting 
peace is possible without the restoration of mutual love and friend- 
ship based on religious principles. Wherefore the Holy Father 
requests all bishops of the Church to unceasingly inculcate among 
their people the Christian spirit of love for their fellow men, with- 
out which no one can claim to have the love of God in his heart. 
Christ, the Saviour, teaches us in the Gospel that Christian love for 
the neighbor must be universal, that is to say, embrace all mankind, 
and nationality and all other differences must not interfere. (Ency- 
clical Letter, May 23, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, page 209.) 


ee 


| 14. REPEATED ELECTIONS OF THE SUPERIOR OF RELIGIOUS 
( CONGREGATIONS ARE FoRBIDDEN 

i If the Constitutions of a religious organization provide a term of 
| several years of office for the Superior of the whole Congregation 
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and allow reelection for a second term only, the Chapter cannot 
elect the same Superior for a third term without first obtaining 
faculty from the S. Congregation of Religious. Even if the Consti- 
tutions state: “The Superior General, or whatever the head of the 
Congregation may be called, can be elected for a third term by two- 
thirds of the votes, provided the confirmation of the Holy See is 
granted,” the Chapter has not the power to elect such a person but 
only to postulate. (The canonical postulation is not an election but 
a request of the voters that a person may be appointed to the office 
in question by the higher authority. As soon as the Chapter agrees 
to postulate for the office of Superior of the whole Congregation, 
the proceedings of the Chapter must stop right there until answer is 
received from Rome. ) 

The S. Congregation orders the bishops to acquaint the religious 
Congregations of their diocese with the rules of the Canon Law and 
to inform them that the Holy See does not favor reeiections for 
a third and further terms of office. The fundamental principles of 
their Constitutions are thereby violated. 

The same instruction of the S. Congregation of Religious also 
speaks of repeated elections of the Mother Abbess of nuns with 
solemn vows, and states that the term of office of an abbess is three 
years, according to the law of Pope Gregory XIII., and though this 
law is not embodied in the Code, still the Supreme Pontiff, Pope 
Benedict XV., orders that this law remain in force. (Instruction of 

_ §. Cong. of the Religious, March 9, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, 
page 365.) 


15. EncyciicaL Letrer oF His Hotiness Pore BENEpicT XV. 
ON THE FIFTEENTH CENTENARY OF THE DEATH OF ST. 
JEROME, THE GREAT Doctor oF THE HoLy 
SCRIPTURES 





The Holy Father rehearses the story of the life of St. Jerome 
and tells in glowing terms the achievements of the saint in the study 
of the Holy Bible. He points out especially that while St. Jerome 
was a scholar and a critic of the sacred text, still he had the greatest 
reverence for the inspired writings of which the Holy Spirit is the 
principal author, whereas the authors of those books are only the 
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instruments in the hands of God. They do write as human beings 
and express what God revealed to them in human ways, wherefore 
one need not look for technical terms of modern science in anything 
touching on that subject, and they do speak in forms and figures of 
the people of their times, but the Holy Father complains that 
modern writers under the guise of higher criticism and scientific 
research have gone so far as to deny the historical truth of the facts 
the sacred writers of the Bible narrate. Those modern writers 
boldly assert that the sacred writers only wrote down popular stories, 
which might or might not be true. Anyone can see that according 
to such theories the Holy Bible would not be God’s work any longer, 





The Holy Father admonishes all the bishops of the Church to 
foster with great solicitude the study of the Holy Scriptures among 
the clergy, and he reminds them that this study must be the fore- 
most of all studies of the priest and the student for the priesthood, 
and that this study must be carried on in the spirit of St. Jerome, 
namely with reverence and a devout mind, for only then will the 
Holy Spirit give them the true understanding of the word of God. 
(Encyclical Letter, September 15, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, 
pages 385-422.) 


16. ApostoLic LETTERS OF Pore BENEDICT XV. ON THE TRIDUUM 
IN MEMORY OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTENARY OF THE DEATH 
oF ST. JEROME, TO BE HELD AT THE BASILICA OF ST. 
Mary Major AT ROME AND IN ALL THE CHURCHES 
OF THE CATHOLIC WorRLD 


The body of St. Jerome was brought to the Basilica of St. Mary 
Major from Bethlehem at the time of the crusades. At this 
church a solemn Triduum is to be held from December 17th to 19th. 
A plenary indulgence is granted to all the faithful who receive the 
Sacraments and pray at that church for the intentions of the Holy 
Father. Partial indulgences are also granted for visits to the church 
during the Triduum. It is the desire of the Holy Father that a 
Triduum in honor of St. Jerome be held also at all other churches 
of the Catholic world within a year from September 30, 1920, and 
the same indulgences may be gained as at the Church of St. Mary 





| 


— 
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Major during the Triduum. (Apostolic Letters, September 15, 
1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, page 438.) 






17. MEANING OF THE CATHEDRATICUM EXPLAINED 







The S. Congregation of the Council states that some bishops of 
France had requested the Holy See to approve of their plan to collect 
the cathedraticum from all parish churches figured on the percentage 
of two centimes per head. The S. Congregation explains that the 
cathedraticum in the first place is to be paid not only by parish 
churches, but by all churches, chapels and benefices, subject to 
the bishop; in the second place, that the cathedraticum is to be a 
moderate tax as a sign of subjection to the bishop and an acknowl- 
edgment of his jurisdiction. It is, therefore, to be the same amount 
for all churches, chapels and benefices and is not to be figured on 
the number of parishioners nor on the income of the parish or 
benefice. The bishops had explained that they could not pay for 
the maintenance of the chancery office from the ordinary fees, and 
needed therefore some other source of revenue to defray these 
expenditures. The S. Congregation answers that this is not the pur- 
pose of the cathedraticum and that they could assign part of the 
contributions of the Catholics of France, known as the “denier du 
culte,” for the chancery office. (S. Congregation of the Council, 
March 13, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, page 444.) 























18. ABRIDGED FoRMULAS FOR THE RECONSECRATION OF ALTARS 
Wuicu Have Lost THE CONSECRATION 






If the altar plate of a consecrated altar becomes loose and is | 
moved in the least, the altar loses its consecration. A very short if 
formula is given to reconsecrate the same. 

Furthermore, if the altar plate breaks, or the cover over the relics 
is removed, the altar likewise loses its consecration. A new formula i 
is given by the S. Congregation of Rites to reconsecrate such altars. i 
(S. Congregation of Rites, September 9, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XII, page 449.) 




















































LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENEDICTINE Monks OF BucKFAST ABBEY 


The Feast of the Purification of Our Lady 
CANDLEMAS Day 


1. The feast of the Purification of our Blessed Lady, or Candle- 
mas day, as we familiarly call the second day of February, is a natural 
sequel of the solemnity of Christmas. Incidentally the original date 
of the feast goes to show that January 6th was the day on which 
the Saviour’s nativity was commonly celebrated, at least in the East, 
for the earliest allusion to the feast is to be found in the “Peregri- 
natio” of Sylvia, about the year 385. The pious pilgrim tells us 
that “Quadragesimae de Epiphania valde cum summo honore hic 
celebrantur” (Pereg. Syl. c. 48). At Jerusalem, “hic,” as opposed 
to her native Gaul, the Purification was celebrated on February 15th, 
that is, forty days after the Epiphany. The “hic” implies that at 
that time the feast was peculiar to the Holy City. 

From the earliest days, however, the feast may be said to have 
had a twofold object: the legal Purification, that is, of the blessed 
mother of God, and the presentation of her Child in the temple. 

Just as our Lord declared unto the Baptist that it “becometh us 
to fulfil all justice’ (Matt., iii, 15), so Mary, the spotless Virgin, 
though in need of neither purification nor expiation, would conform 
to the ritual prescriptions of the Mosaic law (Levitic., xii, 2 ss.). 

Thus our feast is simultaneously one of Mary and her divine Son. 
From Jerusalem the feast spread to other Churches. It became uni- 
versal in Constantinople, and throughout the Byzantine empire, in 
the year 542, following upon an edict of the Emperor Justinian, 
who ordered it to be celebrated annually in thanksgiving for the 
cessation of the plague. The Greeks call the feast }xexdven, meet- 
ing; in remembrance of the wonderful meeting between our Lord 
and SS. Simeon and Ann. 

It is not so easy to account for the origin of the present practice 
of blessing candles and ceremonially carrying them in procession 


upon this day. The institution of the procession, with lighted tapers, 
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is generally attributed to Pope St. Gelasius, 492-496, in order thus 
to christianize, so to speak, the remnants of the old pagan festivities 
of the Lupercalia, which seem to have lingered on as late as the fifth 
century. All that can be said for this theory is that the Lupercalia 
were indeed kept on, or about, February 15th, on which day, as we 
have seen, the feast was originally observed at Jerusalem. How- 
ever, when December 25th came to be generally regarded as the date 
of the birth of our Lord, the commemoration of the Purification of 
His holy Mother came naturally to be fixed on the 2nd day of 
February. 

The procession with candles invariably takes place on this day, 
even though the feast happens to be transferred. Thus it ranks 
with the procession of St. Mark’s day, which is definitely fixed for 
April 25th, even if the feast of the Evangelist cannot be observed 
on that day. 

Mary shares the honors of the day with her divine Son, but in 
the main the feast certainly seems to be a solemnity of our Lord— 
it is so in the Greek Church, though the Latin Church looks upon it 
as a feast of our Lady. The procession, in particular, is a com- 
memoration of Christ’s first visit to the Holy City and of His 
meeting there with those upright souls, who were found worthy to 
be present at the solemn moment of the accomplishment of the 
prophecy of old: “Yet one little while . . . and I will move all the 
nations; and the Desired of all nations shall come; and I will fill 
this house with glory . . . great shall be the glory of this last house, 
more than of the first, saith the Lord of hosts” (Aggeus, xi, 7-10). 

“Est hodie duplex festum,” says Durandus, “primo quoad partum, 
quod dicitur festum inaxdévty . . .; secundum, quoad parientem, et 
dicitur festum Purificationis” (Rationale div. Off. vii, 7). That is, 
we honor Mary’s humility, which prompted her to submit to legal 
rites of which she had no need, but, above all, our hearts are glad- 
dened at the sight of the Son paying His first visit to the house of 
His Father, being at the same time proclaimed, within the very 
wall of Jerusalem and its Temple, the long-expected Saviour. 

Both the Office and the Mass treat chiefly of the presentation in 
the Temple. At the first Vespers, the Antiphons are those old and 
venerable chants, which give so true, and, at the same time, so 
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poetical, an expression to the mystery of the Incarnation. These 
antiphons are the common property of the Greek and Latin Churches, 
and date back to the time of the Council of Ephesus, in which the 
divine Motherhood of Mary was so triumphantly asserted, A. D, 
431. The Collect, the lessons at Matins, the whole of the Mass, 
and in particular the Preface of Christmas, speak of the Incarnation 
of the Son of God and His presentation in the Temple. But the 
psalms of the Vespers and Matins, the hymns, the antiphons of 
Matins, the short responsories, all belong to the Office of our Lady. 

2. The most important and central function of the day is the 
solemn blessing of candles, followed by the procession. 

Candles and lamps have been used in Christian worship from the 
earliest period of the history of the Church. At first, they were 
wholly indispensable, quite apart from any liturgical use, inasmuch 
as the early followers of Christ would meet for common worship 
mostly during the silent hours of night. During the long period of 
the persecutions they were actually driven below ground, so that they 
could only come together in the gloomy galleries of the Catacombs, 
or such like places. However, lights were not only used for the 
obvious purpose of dispelling darkness: over and above this, they 
had their ceremonial, or mystical uses. Even as far back as Apos- 
tolic times, St. Luke tells us that, when Paul preached at Troas, 
continuing his speech until midnight, “there were a great number of 
lamps in the upper chamber where they were assembled” (Acts, 
xx, 8). All these lights would not appear to have been burning for 
utilitarian purposes. In Christian symbolism, lights are typical of 
that joy and inner gladness which is but a natural resultant of the 
faith that shines within us. Moreover, Christ is “the true light, 
which enlightened every man that cometh into this world” (Jo., i, 9), 
and we are ourselves bidden to walk “as the children of the light” 
(Eph., v. 8). 

Candles, water, and other such things have been used, and are 
even now being used, in other than the Christian forms of worship, 
but in all this we see but the primitive instinct of the heart of man, 
which invariably associates light, brightness and purity with the 
functions of religion. 

Our candles and lights are blessed, not indeed as an absolute 
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necessity, but such a blessing is highly proper and becoming, for all 
that enters in any way into divine worship should be set apart and 
specially dedicated to that which is highest in life. 

The Paschal Candle, which is the object of so solemn a blessing 
on the morning of Holy Saturday, is preeminently a symbol of 
the Word made Flesh, the “Light of the world.” But that majestic 
pillar of wax is not the only symbol of Christ: our lowly tapers and 
candles share in that glory. They are also symbols of our super- 
natural faith in Him, the faith which is the true light of our minds. 
The pure, white wax of the candle, so mysteriously fashioned by 
the virgin bee, symbolizes the most pure Body of our Lord, sprung 
from the spotless Virgin Mary; the wick represents the most holy 
soul of the Redeemer, whilst the flame, which, so to speak, gives 
life to the waxen column, is a type of the Godhead which permeates 
and elevates the human soul and body of Jesus Christ, making them 
of a truth the soul and body of a divine Person. 

The prayers with which Holy Church blesses and consecrates 
candles, be they stately columns of wax, or mere tapers, are beautiful 
in the extreme, and at the same time indicative of the virtue and 
spiritual efficaciousness that henceforth resides in them. From 
mere natural means of illumination, they have now become Sacra- 
mentals, that is, true means of inward grace—nay, even a protec- 
tion for our persons and all that belongs to us. “Most humbly we 
beseech thee . . . to vouchsafe to bless and sanctify these candles, 
so that they may be truly of use to man, and, whether on sea or on 
land, avail him to good in soul and body” (1st prayer). 

In the second prayer an even higher, a mystical, note is struck: 
“and may we too, who offer these candles to thee, be burnt up in 
the holy flames of thy most sweet love...” 

These material lights are symbols also of the Holy Ghost, who 
enlightens the inward eye of our souls. So Holy Church prays that 
“guided by the beams of that fire which burns within, though all 
unseen, may we in safety pass through the dangers and darkness of 
this present life, and in the end be found worthy to enter into the 
brightness of that undying light which is thyself” (3d prayer). 

No date could be more suitable for this solemn blessing than the 
anniversary of the day on which Jesus Christ, the world’s true 
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Light, manifested Himself in the Temple, at least to a few chosen 
souls. In fact, this manifestation in the Temple is even more public 
than the one that took place a few weeks earlier. Then, a few 
strangers were led to His feet by the light of a mysterious star, 
To-day, He is proclaimed in the city of Jerusalem, in the very 
Temple, where all Jews foregather, as the one for whom Israel has 
waited so long. “My eyes have seen thy Salvation, which thoy 
hast prepared before the face of all peoples. A Light to the revela- 
tion (for the enlightenment) of the Gentiles, and the glory of the 
people of Israel’ (Luc., ii, 30-33). 

The solemnity of to-day is a glorification of Mary’s spotless vir- © 
ginity and a proclamation of her Infant Son as the Light of the 
world. The pure, waxen candles, which receive the Church’s bless- | 
ing, and are then carried in stately procession, are but symbols of 
that Eternal Light which has shone into this world of darkness, also 
of that divine faith which enables us to see beyond the mists of our 
mortality. Their bright flame signifies that charity which unites 
us to God, the while we must yet wait for the full revelation of 
“the sons of God.” 




















ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF PoPE BENEDICT XV,. PROCLAIMING 
St. EpHreM Doctor OF THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH 


This very interesting Encyclica of the Holy Father contains a 
history of the life and work of the Syrian Monk and deacon, St. 
Ephrem, whose humility made him stay in the rank of deacon all 
his life. The Holy Father shows from quotations of the Fathers 
of the fourth century that St. Ephrem was held in great veneration 
throughout the Oriental Churches. In addition to his many writ- 
ings on the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures and of Christian 
dogma, he has left to the Church innumerable sacred hymns, which 
he taught the people of Edessa and by means of which hymns he 
did much to counteract the influence of the heretics of his time, who 
composed popular songs for the purpose of instilling their heretical 
ideas into the minds of the people. Many of the hymns of St. 
Ephrem have passed into the sacred liturgy, not only in the Oriental 
Churches but also in the Latin Rite. 

Of special interest is the great devotion of St. Ephrem to the 
Mother of Christ. In one of his hymns, quoted in the Encyclica, 
he says: “Thou, Oh Lord, and Thy Mother are the only ones who 
are in every way perfect, for neither in Thee, my Lord, nor in 
Thy Blessed Mother is there any sin.” . 

The Patriarchs of the Syrian, Maronite and Chaldean Rites, as 
also some cardinals, bishops, abbots and superiors of Religious Or- 
ders, of both the Latin and the Oriental Rites, had requested the 
Holy Father to confer upon St. Ephrem the title of Doctor of the 
Universal Church, and His Holiness, Pope Benedict XV., gladly 
accedes to their request. (Encyclical Letters, Oct. 5, 1920; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, pages 457-471.) 

In the same Encyclica the Holy Father fixes June 18th as the day 
on which St. Ephrem’s feast is to be kept in the Universal Church, 
and the Sacred Congregation of Rites publishes the oration and the 
lessons of the second and third nocturns for the Office of St. Ephrem, 


while the Holy Mass in his honor is, with the exception of the ora- 
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tion from the Office, to be taken from the Commune SS. Doctorum, 
“In medio Ecclesiae.” (S. Cong. of Rites, Oct. 14, 1920; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, vol. XII, pages 544-549. ) 


CHANTING OF THE LITANIES OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


It is an accepted rule in the Church that indulgenced prayers must 
be recited exactly in the form in which they have been approved in 
order that a person may gain the indulgences. Now, each invoca- 
tion in the litanies has its own response: “Have mercy on us,” or 
“Pray for us,” or whatever it may be. The chant of some litanies 
is so composed that the response is said only once to each three invo- 
cations. The indulgences cannot be gained by such a singing of the 
litanies, as the S. Congregation of Rites had already decided. The 
question was again referred to the same S. Congregation as to 
whether the choir may sing three of the invocations with their re- 
sponses and the people the fourth with its response, and the S. Con- 
gregation answers that this is sufficient to gain the indulgences. (S. 
Cong. of Rites, Oct. 15, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, page 548.) 


CuurcH Unity OcTAvE, JANUARY 18TH To 25TH 


The Holy Father, Pope Benedict XV., has approved the Octave 
of prayer from the feast of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome (January 
18th) to the feast of the Conversion of St. Paul (January 25th), 
and it is the desire of the Supreme Head of the Catholic Church 
that all Catholics unite in prayer during those days for the return 
to the unity of the Church of the numerous non-Catholic churches. 
Wherefore THE HoMILETIC AND PasToRAL REVIEW wishes to draw 
the attention of the clergy to the Apostolic Brief which Pope Bene- 

dict XV. issued February 25th, 1916, which may have escaped the 
notice due to such a document on account of the world war which 
then occupied the minds of everyone. The cause is a most worthy 
one, an apostolate of prayer which is even more important than all 
teaching of religion and all missionary work, for without prayer 
such work would be without the desired results. 

The Holy Father grants a plenary indulgence to all Catholics who 
will on each day of the Octave say the short prayer which we give 
here from the Apostolic Brief, receive the Sacraments, and make a 
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visit to a church, there to pray for a few minutes for the intentions 
of the Holy Father. 

Antiphon: “That they all may be one as Thou, Father, in Me, and 
I in Thee; that they may also be one in Us, that the world may be- 
lieve that Thou hast sent Me” (John, xvii, 21). 

V. I say to thee that thou art Peter. 

R. And upon this rock I will build My Church. 

Prayer: “OQ Lord Jesus Christ, Who saidst unto Thine Apostles: 
Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you; regard not our 
sins, but the Faith of Thy Church; and grant unto her that Peace 
and Unity which are agreeable to Thy Will; Who livest and reignest 
God, world without end. Amen.” 

The Holy Father has notified the Society of Atonement (Gray- 
moor, N. Y.), the promoters of the Church Unity Octave, that on 
next January 18th he will say Holy Mass for the intentions of the 
Church Unity Octave. 

Fr. STANISLAUS Woywon, O.F.M. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


PROBABLE Opinion Must Not BE WorkeEpD BoTH Ways IN THE 
SAME CASE 

Question. A curious case was brought to my notice concerning which I am 
somewhat puzzled. A man said that he was made heir by one of his friends 
who had recently died, but whose last will contained so many bequests for various 
religious purposes that there was little left to him as heir. There had been con- 
siderable talk on the part of relations and other people who were near to the 
man in his last illness that he had no longer been of sound mind when making 
his will. But as no one had raised any objection to the will in court, it was 
duly probated. Now the heir, with not a little surprise to myself, reasons that, 
inasmuch as it is doubtful whether the man was of sound mind, the obligations 
attached to the will are not certain, wherefore he had thought it right not to 
attend to them. What is to be said about the case? 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer. The case hinges on the principles of probabilism. We 
do not intend to rehearse all that has been said for and against 
probabilism, for it fills volumes. Suffice it to say that in good 
common sense propabilism is correct, if applied with common sense 
and not with the dexterities of a logician who can prove that black 
is white. It is reasonable, indeed, to say that, when there are good 
reasons in a question of an obligation or a law, why one, under 
peculiar circumstances, should not be bound in the case, one need 
not hold himself bound. There is no obligation or limitation of 
one’s liberty unless that obligation is certain by reason of some law. 
If, however, one takes for himself the benefit of the doubt, he must 
remain reasonable and not twist the same case around and deny to 
others concerned in the same case the privilege that he claims for 
himself, or turn the case with bad logic so as to avoid the conse- 
quences of the principle he himself follows in the case. Thus, in 
the case under consideration, jf the man thinks that, notwithstanding 
the doubtful will, he can consider himself a lawful-heir and may 
consider the will valid, he cannot turn around the principle of 
probabilism in the same case and deny the obligation which reason- 


ably follows from his accepting the will as valid. 
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AcE AT WHICH CHILDREN BECOME SUBJECT TO THE LAWS OF THE 
CHURCH 


QuesTION. Quite frequently I find in my parish that parents keep small 
children away from Holy Mass on Sundays, and also that they give them meat 
to eat on Fridays and other days on which meat is not allowed. At my objec- 
tion to these practices, some of the parents claim that the children do not know 
much at this age and cannot be expected to keep the laws of the Church. Is 
there any explicit law of the Church, outside of the more or less common 
opinion of moralists, that children at the age of seven are bound to observe the 
laws of the Church? 

PAROCHUS. 

Answer. Apart from any explicit pronouncement of the Church 
on the obligation of the laws for children who have come to the age 
of discretion, the children do certainly come under the laws of the 
Church, that is to say, those laws which are applicable to their tender 
age. This is not only the common consent of moralists, but an 
accepted principle of law. There are all the requirements necessary 
to subject them to these laws: children properly baptized are 
subjects of the Church; they have, as is supposed, the use of reason, 
and they can know the laws, if those whose duty it is to teach them 
attend to this duty. 


The Code of Canon Law, moreover, does answer the question. 
Canon 88, § 3, states that with the completed seventh year of age the 
law presumes that children have the use of reason. Canon 12 
pronounces free from the obligation of the laws those who, though 
baptized, do not have the use of reason and further states that even 
if a child should by premature development have the use of reason 
before the age of seven, he is nevertheless not yet bound by the 
laws, unless the law rules otherwise in some case. Canon 2230 
declares that children under the age of puberty, twelve years with 
girls, fourteen with boys, do not fall under the ecclesiastical penal- 
ties incurred by the very fact of breaking some of the laws of 
the Church, but are rather to be corrected by educational punish- 
ments. 


For the rest, the obligation of the laws for children rests more 
with the parents than with the children themselves, and it is bad 
policy to excuse without a real good reason the children from the 
obligations of Catholic life. Many a grievous sin is committed 
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by careless parents who, under the pretext of being good to their 
children, will not wake them on Sundays in time to get to Holy 
Mass. God’s punishment will visit these sins upon these parents 
themselves, for because they did not train the children to do their 
duty towards God, the time will come when these children will 
not do their duty towards their parents. The Holy Ghost teaches 


us: “It is good for man to bear the yoke (of the Lord) from his 
youth.” 


OccuLT COMPENSATION IS OFTEN MERE THEFT 


Question. A housekeeper in a rich family had accidentally broken a beauti- 
ful and rare flower vase. The enraged mistress made her pay fifty dollars, 
taking it out of her pay ten dollars a month for five successive months. The 
housekeeper was irritated, for she felt that it had not been her fault, and she 
resolved to get back that money in other ways from the family which she 
served. She wants to know whether she is justified in thus compensating herself. 

SACERDOS. 

Answer. There is reason to believe that the so-called occult 
compensation is too frequently made use of in violation of justice. 
If the woman in the case under discussion had accepted the posi- 
tion under the agreement, which is demanded quite frequently 
these days, that whatever damage is done by the person employed 
must be made good by her, it is evident that no occult compensa- 
tion is permissible. Such an agreement has the nature of a con- 
tract and binds in justice. The said agreement cannot be called 
unreasonable or unjust, for the employer has the right to protect 
himself against possible carelessness on the part of employees in 
handling his goods, and such carelessness, as experience proves 
abundantly, is only too common these days. If a person thinks 
that the agreement is rather unfavorable, he or she need not accept 
the position; but if it is accepted, the agreement must be admitted 
as of binding character by persons of honor and self-respect. 

If no agreement of that kind had been made, and the damage 
is caused without serious moral guilt, the employee can rightly 
say that she was wronged by being made to pay for the damage. 
If, however, the matter goes to court and the judge condemns the 
person to repair the damage done, the person has to obey, though 
the damage was caused by no moral guilt but only with the so- 
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called culpa politica. It is quite plain that for the sake of public 
order one is bound to obey the decisions of the court, made accord- 
ing to the laws of the country. One cannot claim that such a law 
is unreasonable, for if the court had to decide according to the 
intention of the person doing damage, many would claim that 
they only did the damage accidentally, and property would not be 
sufficiently safe. Therefore also in this case occult compensation 
is out of question. 
Occult compensation must not be easily encouraged, for it is 
not lawful to gain one’s rights in that way, unless it is certain that 
one has been wronged, or did not get what he was entitled to in 
strict justice, and that he has no legal and open-hand way of | 
obtaining what is due to him. 














DISPENSATION IN MARRIAGE IMPEDIMENT May Be MapE INVALID 
BY FAutty PETITION 








Question. A dispensation from the marriage impediment of consanguinity 
in the third degree (second cousins) was obtained from the bishop by request | 
of the pastor. Some time after the marriage the husband informed the pastor that q 
he told him a lie concerning the reason (a causa minus honesta) which he had 
given, because he thought he would be all the more certain of getting the dis- 
pensation. The pastor wants to know whether the dispensation, consequently 


the marriage, was valid. q 
PAROCHUS. 

















Answer. The bishops of America and other countries far away 
from Rome have received faculty for five years, by decree of April 
25, 1918, to dispense with the impediments of minor degree. The 
third degree of consanguinity in the collateral line is a minor degree 
impediment. It is, however, a principle of law, both of the former 
Canon Law and of the New Code, that no authority inferior to the 
Holy See can dispense with a papal law without a grave reason, 
though the power of dispensation has been committed to an in- 
ferior authority either by the Code or by special indult. Canon 
1054 is, therefore, not applicable to dispensations granted by the 
bishops in virtue of the above-mentioned indult. This Canon states 
that dispensations granted from impediments of minor degree are 
valid, though the only and final motive or cause for which the 
dispensation is asked is false either for reason of a falsehood 
being told or the truth being suppressed, It is a long-recognized 
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principle of law that only the lawgiver can validly dispense with- 
out a proportionately grave reason from his or his predecessor’s 
law, or the law of an inferior authority. The delegated authorities 
receive power over the law only when there is a good reason to 
dispense with it, this condition is always implicitly attached to any 
delegated powers of dispensation. Even the lawgiver himself can- 
not licitly dispense a subject from the observance of a law without 
a good reason, for the laws are made for the welfare of the Church, 
and the Supreme Authority may not licitly do anything that hurts 
the common weal, and harm would be done if exemptions were 
granted arbitrarily and without good reasons. If, nevertheless, 
Canon 1054 states that dispensations of the impediments of minor 
degree are valid though no true reason has been given in the appli- 
cation for the dispensation, the Holy See undoubtedly had other 
serious motives why it wanted the dispensations to be valid. It 
may be noted also that this law does not excuse one making peti- 
tion to the Holy See for such a dispensation from giving reasons, 
or that he need not care whether the reasons he gives are true or 
false, for it is certain that if it were known to the authorities in 
Rome that the reasons given are not true, no dispensation would 
be granted. 


CaTHOLIC HousEHOLD HAvinG MEAT FOR PROTESTANTS ON 
FRIDAYS AND OTHER Days oF ABSTINENCE 


Question. A Catholic woman, whose husband and several boarders are 
Protestants, states that both her husband and the Protestant boarders demand 
meat on Fridays and other days, and she has given it to them to avoid discord 
and quarreling. She wants to know whether she can continue to do so with- 


out sin. 
CoNnFESSARIUS. 


Answer. Baptized non-Catholics are in principle subject to the 
laws of the Church, with the exception of those laws from which 
the Church does exempt them. This principle is also taught by the 
Code in Canon 12, specifying who is not subject to the laws of 
the Code. In the impediments of marriage it is likewise certain 
that they are held to these laws, with the exception of the form of 
marriage and the impediment of disparity of cult in marriages 
where both parties are non-Catholics, from which two impediments 
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the Code exempts them. Many moralists also teach that the Church 
does not intend to bind them to those ecclesiastical laws which 
directly refer to the sanctification of the soul, such as the observance 
of feasts and fast, etc. There is no official pronouncement of the 
Church that she does not intend to oblige the baptized non-Cath- 
olics by her laws. On the contrary, the Extraordinary Faculties 
(“C” No. 5) contain a faculty given to the bishops to allow 
Catholics to give meat to non-Catholics eating at their table. The 
faculty warns that meat is to be given only if not demanded in 
contempt of the laws of the Church, and that the bishop must make 
use of the faculty with great prudence so that no scandal may be 
given, either to Catholics or non-Catholics. 

The supposition that the Church does not intend to bind baptized 
non-Catholics to the ecclesiastical laws which refer to the sancti- 
fication of the soul is, therefore, hardly tenable. The other reason 
advanced by moralists is perhaps the only one that practically 
excuses them, if not from the law, at least from sin in acting 
contrary to ecclesiastical laws, namely, that they (at least many of 
them) in good faith do not think themselves bound by the laws of 
the Church, on the contrary believe that it is their duty rather to 
oppose the Church. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as non-Catholics who are in good faith do 
not sin formally, and the woman in the case under consideration 
need not attempt to teach them, as it would be quite useless, the 
cooperation in what is objectively wrong can be all the easier 
excused. The above-mentioned faculty, which is at present revoked 
together with the other formulas of faculties which the bishops of 
the United States used to receive, has been in practical application 
for so long a time that one will rarely find a Catholic who scruples 
giving meat to non-Catholics on Friday or any other abstinence 
day. Considering all this, it would not be advisable, at least not 


for an individual priest, to stop this practice. 


An Honest Day’s Work Must BE Done For AN Honest Day’s 
Pay 
Question. A man asks the confessor what his obligation is in the following 


case: He had taken a well-paying position with a firm and meant to do an 
honest day’s work. Soon, however, he found that neither the foreman nor the 
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other employees wanted him in the place, because he was doing honest work, 
thus exposing some of the lazy sort. They whiled away time by quarter and 
half hours when the manager or superintendent were not in sight. What is the 
priest to say to this man? 

ConFESSARIUS, 


Answer. The public has heard enough of the demands of 
working men for an honest day’s pay, but the other aspect of the 
problem has not received much attention from the labor organiza- 
tion, namely, that an honest day’s pay necessarily demands an honest 
day’s work, otherwise they might as well steal or rob the money 
and make no pretext of work. Anyone who has eyes to see need 
but observe the men at work when the contractor, manager, or 
whoever else hires the men, is not near the place of work. The 
complaint on this head is getting quite general, and this stealing of 
contract time is not the least of the causes of enormous prices for 
any kind of work which has to be done on houses or properties. 
We know of a case where both the foreman and the rest of the 
men went picking berries on a nearby farm for several hours while 
they should have been doing the work for which they were paid. 
The contractors know, of course, how much, or rather how little, 
work many mechanic does in the eight-hour day, and they figure 
accordingly. 

Nobody expects a man to work like an engine without stopping 
to take breath, but to work only when the employer is about and to 
loaf when he is away, is not honest work for the high wages paid 
these days to mechanics. No reasonable man who has the right 
consideration for his fellow men begrudges them their pay, for they 
need high pay at a time when money has so little buying power. 
Theft, however, remains theft, and injustice remains injustice, 
whether done by the wealthy or the poor. The worst feature of 
this injustice is that in many cases it hits the man of ordinary means 
when he has work done on his hard-earned home. 

If an honest man goes into a place where he cannot be honest it 
is best for him to get out as quickly as he can. The time will come 
when this wrong will avenge itself, and ere long it may be that the 
workingmen will not find the sympathy of the public which they 
may need much in labor questions. 

Fr. STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M. 





Hinmiletic Part 
Sermon Material for the Month of February 


SHORT SERMONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
By the Very Rev. BEDE Jarrett, O.P. 


Quinquagesima Sunday 


I BeLievE: FAItH’s REWARD 


1. The Gospel to-day leads off with the terrible prophecy of the 
Passion of our Lord which the Apostles failed wholly to grasp, 
largely perhaps because they did not want to grasp it. St. Luke 
is extremely decided at least to emphasize the point that the meaning 
of it wholly escaped them: “And they understood none of these 
things and this word was hid from them and they understood not 
the things that were said.” They were unable to grasp what He said 
so very clearly. They were deaf and dumb, nay they were blind. 
Hence immediately our Lord works a miracle to show them what 
they lacked: “A certain blind man sat by the wayside begging... 
And Jesus asked him, saying, ‘What wilt thou that I do to thee?’ 
But he said, ‘Lord, that I may see.’ And Jesus said to him, ‘Receive 
thy sight; thy faith hath made thee whole.” So there you have it 
clearly set out. The Apostles could not understand the very clearest 
exposition, they were blind to its evidence, and their blindness was 
evidently the result of their lack of faith; the beggar who sat by 
the wayside, on the contrary, received in contrast the gift of sight, 
and that very gift is traced by our Lord to its real origin in the 
man’s own faith. 


2. Now, don’t you think that we have here the very purpose 
of faith set before us, namely, that it is a sight? So much modern 
impatience against the notion of faith, doctrine, Church, etc., is 
due then to stupid misunderstanding. People seem to get the impres- 
sion that doctrine is some narrowing formula, hard cast, that 
stamps forever in the language of yesterday truths which the lan- 
guage of to-day requires to be restated more freshly. Now doctrine 
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or dogma, the creeds, are merely a necessary human means, divinely 
safeguarded, for preserving such stages of truth as we have been 
led to realize through God’s revelation. Generation adds to genera- 
tion the progress of knowledge in line of truth. No one can ever 
claim that human language can ever adequately state the nature of 
God, for human thought cannot grasp it adequately and language is 
even narrower than thought: and since in God nature and action are 
one, even God’s actions outstep the limits of human categories, 
Doctrines, therefore, must always be to that extent vain. But noth- 
ing like that is claimed for them. When a doctrine has been formu- 
lated it is foolish to suppose that the last word has been spoken, 
Quite the reverse. It is the first word that has been spoken, and a 
good deal else must necessarily follow; but—and here is a point 
worth insisting upon—until I have settled one dogma I cannot go 
on to discuss a second, third or fourth that essentially depends on it. 
Dogma, therefore, allows us to make sure of the past, offers a 
spring-board whence we can plunge forward into further discus- 
sions, lays the steadily rising edifice of mental and moral culture, 
story by story, securely based, even enduring. The people who are 
always rooting up their foundations are hardly likely to secure for 
themselves or their children a refuge, still less any beauty or 
strength. Don’t be led astray by any cheap arguments about free- 
dom, for freedom depends on the acceptance of determined prin- 
ciples, and principles are dogmas. 


3. Why should we bother at all to preserve a steadily growing 
body of doctrine? There you get back to the parable, for we care 
about doctrine just because it states for us in language the visions 
once seen; it recalls certain sights. People with faith are people 
who see; people without faith are the people merely who don’t see. 
It is no use coming back from a walk and denying the existence of 
a view “because I didn’t see it.”” That is never an argument: “It 
isn’t there because I didn’t see it.”” You didn’t see it for the simple 
reason that you didn’t see it; it is bad logic, or, let us say, imperti- 
nence to deny the existence of what you didn’t notice. Now faith 
is a sight. It shows us all sorts of principles, explains certain 
mysterious problems, tells us about some very definite people, 
promises, threatens, demands, appeals. But it is primarily a vision 
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of the world, transfiguring cities and men into unearthly beauty 
and greatness, and giving patience, courage and anger to troubled 
and stricken souls. Moreover, it has this gathering reward that 
the more faithful I am to grace, the deeper my insight will be, the 
wider my vision; hence the Catholic poor who live by faith alone 
have not only a more vivid and nobler view of life, but a more 
real view. 


FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT 
First Commandment 


1. All temptation is an incitement to rebellion against God. Man 
was made for God, in this sense among others that he was made 
for God’s purposes. But then all creation was made for God’s 
purposes. Yes, but man had this special prerogative that his gifts 
of mind and will implied a service both intelligent and voluntary, a 
“reasonable service.’ God’s purposes then are to be carried out by 
the lower forms of nature, blindly ; by the higher forms, consciously, 
deliberately. Man is so commissioned, so trusted. It is a matter of 
trust because God does not interfere with man’s evil doing, since 
He reserves to the last His judgment on them: He suffers good 
and evil side by side till harvest time. People indeed talk glibly 
about God’s judgments of the world, labelling as such wars, famines, 
plagues, and the great catastrophes of nature. These are not judg- 
ments, nor has any one—save so taught of God—the right to call 
them judgments: the judgment really is at the end. They test, 
strengthen, weld man’s finer instincts to greatness; but the judg- 
ment comes last, at harvest time. We can speak, therefore, of man 
being trusted here to carry out God’s purposes; and we say that 
every temptation is really an incitement to rebel against God, for it 
is very certainly an incitement to block those purposes in their 
primary signification, since God’s purpose must necessarily be in 
its antecedent meaning the avoidance of evil and the doing of 
good. 

2. Note, therefore, that here the evil spirit sets out first to 
block not the purpose of God but the means deliberately chosen 
by our Lord. The devil does not go directly to Him to suggest 
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that He should renounce His preaching or His redemption of 
the world. Oh, no! He merely offers the alternative of a squalid 
death, as a means to achieve it, namely a startling way of im- 
pressing the Jewish people. The evil spirit grants right away 
that the Jews must be wooed; but how? Calvary and its neces- 
sary adjuncts are one way. The other is human success. Calvary 
is a Via Dolorosa, a very hard path, long, wearisome. The devil 
offers a short cut. He always does offer short cuts. As a matter 
of fact he offers three, (1) “Command that these stones be made 
bread,” (2) “cast thyself down. His angels shall bear thee up,” 
(3) “Falling down, adore me.” The only real way, then, to 
understand these temptations is to realize that they are intended 
as short cuts to attain the very purpose for which our Lord came, 
viz., the final possession by Him of all the kingdoms of the world. 
He wanted to give the world back to His Father, the devil sug- 
gested ways of doing this which would avoid the terrible and 
seemingly unnecessary, useless, fruitless way of the Cross. 

3. Our Lord’s answer is, of course, final: “Begone, Satan, for it 
is written the Lord thy God shalt thou adore and Him only 
shalt thou serve.” That is the first and greatest of the command- 
ments, and the foundation of the rest. It forbids the worship of 
any one other than Him: still more, it directs the soul duly to 
worship Him. It implies, therefore, the observance of four 
virtues, (a) Faith, the sacrifice of reason to God’s revealed truth, 
the submission of mind and will, which has to be entire, firm, and 
explicit. We are bound, therefore, to make acts of faith, delib- 
erate and determined, in order to make that adoration real and 
whole-hearted. Difficulties against faith are to be met by prayer 
and study; and we must for that reason attend sermons, read spiri- 
tual books. (b) Hope, the sacrifice of pride. Human nature is 
tortured between two extremes, both common as temptations, to 
trust one’s self too much, and to despair. We are at times led to 
suppose ourselves immune from evil, and the result is a fall, from 
thrusting ourselves into danger or taking no steps to avoid it, or, 
when avoidance is morally impossible, not taking efforts to be 
prepared. On the other hand, there is a danger in despair, born 
of too personal, too morbid a consideration of one’s failures. The 
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virtue of hope means that I rely absolutely upon God. Hence my 
failures do not quench hope. They would if I trusted in myself; 
they do not if I trust'in God. Need here again of explicit acts. 
(c) Charity, the sacrifice of self-love. Here is the holocaust, the 
outdriving of self. It includes positively the love of God, which 
_ is a love of friendship, not selfish for what I can get out.of Him, 
not gratitude merely for what I have had out of Him, but gen- 
erously for what I can give Him. Not a matter of feeling, it must 
be remembered; and though implicitly contained in every good 
action, acts of charity require to be deliberately made. (d) Reli- 
gion, the outward profession of faith, hope, and charity. It sup- 
poses in every form of faith due sacrifices to God, of self. It 
must be surrounded by prayer. It is complete in the Mass. It 
forbids superstition, spiritistic traffic with dead or devils; any act 
of profanation of places or people or things dedicated to God, 
Duly in this fourfold way is He properly adored. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 


Life Everlasting 


1. For once the chosen three witnessed human nature transfig- 
ured by the radiance that gleams through under the power of grace. 
“We saw His glory” is the remembered speech of St. John; “This 
voice we heard brought from heaven, when we were with Him in 
the holy mount” (2 Pet., i, 18) is the comment of St. Peter. Only 
St. James of the three in his canonical writings is silent. He took 
them to that “high mountain apart” wherefrom the devil had, in 
last Sunday’s Gospel, shown Him the kingdom of the world: 
“and He was transfigured before them.” Shall we say that it was 
rather the momentary cessation of a miracle, the withholding of 
that miraculous veil that hid the “glory as it were of the only 
begotten of the Father,” than a new miracle itself? For St. 
Thomas Aquinas it was indeed a miracle, since He was not yet 
glorified: so long as His body was still passable, still menaced by 
death, it could not count in any sense upon that effulgence which, 
naturally almost, flows over from the soul to the body freed from 
mortality, such as the blessed will have in heaven. For Him it 
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was not natural, it was miraculous, that is, the gifts of the glorified 
body which He had were not in Him permanently, immanent qual- 
ities; in Him, since He was mortal, they were only transient: “as 
when the air is lit up by the sun” (Pars III. Q. 45. art. 2). 


2. Strange and fantastic as it will seem to our notions, the body 
in the next life will receive four gifts, arising from its risen 
nature, which are called impassibility, agility, subtlety and clarity 
(of III Pars. Quest. 45. art. 1. objection 3 and its answer; also 
Supplement Q. LXXXII). St. Thomas notes that of these four, 
clarity, perhaps we can name it better in English as radiance, alone 
belongs to the individual in such a way as to be in him permanently | 
active. The body risen from the dead and reunited to the soul, is 
shone through by the glory of the soul and remains, therefore, in 
this state perpetually. You know the way in which certain people 
of evident holiness and kindliness do radiate happiness, purity, 
peace, and show this by their lit-up faces. Multiply that a thousand- 
fold, and you have some idea of what St. Thomas means. Then 
by agility all that is meant is that the body will no longer be held 
down by laws of gravity or rather that these laws will be counter- 
acted by others: in short, the triumph of mind and will over matter, 
not lawlessly, but by means of a higher law. Thus our Lord 
walked on the waters, though with Him this power of being physi- 
cally wherever His will directed and so able to do this by means 
of a higher law was in Him miraculously, that is, not permanently, 
but transiently. The third gift has been called subtlety. All these, 
it will be noticed, are words taken over from the Latin, not trans- 
lated, but transliterated, and, therefore, sounding fantastic and 
purely imaginative. By it, however, is meant that power which 
our Lord showed before and after His resurrection of being able 
to pass through material obstructions without displacing them. For 
instances of this theologians quote His passing through the virgin 
womb of His Mother at His birth; and in His glorified body His 
coming into the Upper Room though “the doors were shut for fear 
of the Jews.” Normally two material substances of such density as 
flesh and wood or stone cannot be simultaneously in the same place. 
By the gift of subtlety this miracle is achieved. Lastly, the gift of 
impassibility is attributed to our Lord, because He escaped unhurt 
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from the hands of the Jews who wished to hurl Him down or stone 
Him. It would almost appear to be like the magic invisible garment 
that we read of as children in some of the fairy tales; by means 
of which great people passed through crowds seeing but unseen. 

3. What then our Lord had before His resurrection miraculously, 
we shall have permanently in the next life, the result of the over- 
flow of grace, the radiance of mind, the full subjection of body 
to mind and will, the imperviousness of the flesh and blood to the 
natural obstacles of matter, the power of being untouched by pain 
or suffering. These, which are, so to say, the material attributes 
of glorified humanity, are only the results of that overwhelming 
presence of grace in the soul. They are not the life, but effects of 
it, evidences. The life itself is far nobler than these mere things; 
it is the very life of God. It means that into us come that stir and 
love which signify life to us, yet not human as our own life is, but 
divine. God’s “great and precious promise,” says St. Peter, is to 
“make us partakers of the divine nature” (2 Pet., xiv). That 
promise is fulfilled at last, where, still ourselves in individual per- 
sonality, we gather being from God who fills our being with Him- 
self as the object of thought, of love, the very fullness of existence, 
its high flood. 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 
Sixth and Ninth Commandment 


1. “When a strong man armed keepeth his court... .” There, 
that is a human ideal that must attract us, the strong man who keeps 
his own possessions in peace. It is the noble ideal that persistently 
challenges each human soul, to be strong, independent, free. Even 
mistakenly this has caused the Catholic Church to be feared by some 
souls, who imagine that to be within its borders signifies the loss of 
personal independence, the sapping of strength, the putting on of 
weakness. We know personally that the purposes of the Catholic 
Church are precisely the reverse, viz., that her whole mechanism 
is bent to produce strong souls armed, whose possessions, whose 
being shall be at peace. Indeed we believe that the reason why our 
Lord came on earth was exactly to help us to that strength and cor- 
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responding peace, for He came to restore us to the state whence in 
our first parent we had fallen. Original sin, indeed, was no sin of 
ours in the sense of actual sin, but it did produce in us effects, 
disturbing and erring, that result from the loss of original justice, 
Especially did we inherit a nature no longer subject to the will, and 
a will no longer subject to reason, and a reason no longer subject to 
God. That is our terrible misfortune. Instead of an ordered 
kingdom duly loyal, we have an inheritance divided by civil war, 
wherein the rebels have secured considerable influence in the central 
government, a place of anarchy, where the passions dictate to the 
will, obscure the judgment, reject God. 

2. You can see this in the senses and their pleasures. Undoubt- 
edly, these were given us that we might enjoy the world, feast our 
eyes on its beauty, taste its sweetness, be moved by its delicate 
fragrance, its music, its softness to touch; yet these enjoyments were 
intended to make us grasp the more eminent beauty of God. Instead 
they tend of themselves to put us off from God, chiefly because we 
have no longer tight hold of them. Let us put it in a general way. 
We lack moderation in the use of our senses, or in the theological 
phrase we are intemperate. The Sixth and Ninth Commandments 
forbid all intemperance, immoderate use of the pleasures of sense. 
First of all, then, these Commandments forbid intemperance in 
eating and drinking, not merely because a man may thereby lose 
his power of conscious existence, but precisely because he is giving 
way to excess. Hence, though intemperance in drink may have 
wider and more serious consequences, it is not in itself any worse 
than intemperance in food. Gluttony as a sin against temperance 
is as bad as intoxication, though socially it may be a lesser evil. 
These sins coarsen the mind as well as the body, and put to bad use 
fine and noble instruments given us to appreciate the beauties of 
the world. We are forbidden every inordinate pleasure in eating 
or drinking, either through excess or over-niceness. Secondly, are 


forbidden every unlawful violation of chastity in thought, word, or 
deed. on | ea 


3. Now as regards all these sins, and particularly the sins against 
purity, we can gather up all that need be said under definite headings. 
(1) In order that I may know what is an “unlawful violation of 
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chastity” I must first have some understanding as to what is lawful 
and what unlawful, I must have a general knowledge about the proc- 
esses of life and the production of the human species; and I must see 
that those under our charge are gradually prepared to face these 
things. Much evil of this sort is begun in ignorance in childhood. 
(2) It is gravely important that I should wrestle with the tempta- 
tions in the realms of thought. If thoughts are kept clean, words and 
actions will follow appropriately. As soon as I am conscious of 
the presence of evil in my mind, I must make a swift ejaculation 
and try to distract myself. (3) Prayer must be considered the 
strongest weapon of all, especially prayers to appreciate the positive 
value of purity, prayers to our Lord and His Holy Mother. (4) In 
prayer is included Confession and frequent Communion. Nothing 
but personal love of our Lord will dispossess the soul of evil attrac- 
tions. (5) But prayer and sacraments will not suffice unless we 
make efforts to avoid occasions of sin, or at least such occasions as 
we can. Some we can’t avoid, but we should enter these well pre- 
pared. (6) Yet we need reminding that it is no sin to be tempted 
to sin. Sin only comes in with deliberate consent. (7) We can’t 
help sensual feelings accompanying human love; but these feelings 
must never be directly intended in any expression of affection, for 
love’s object is good, not evil, and its way is by sacrifice and not 
selfishness. When the strong man, the man strong in grace, fore- 
armed by prayer and penance, holds his court, his passions are at 
peace. 





QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
The Mercy of God 


By the Rev. Epwarp FLANNERY 


SYNOPSIS.—The mercy of God a theme popular with both the preacher and 
the people. Reasons. The world unmerciful, and persistent in avenging 
wrongs. Our fear that the Creator will insist on His just deservings. Our 
joy in the assurance that God is merciful and ready, nay, anxious to for- 
give the sinner who turns to Him with penitent sorrow for his offences. 
Examples from Holy Writ. 


Ask a preacher his favorite theme, question a congregation on 
its choice of subjects, and I venture to believe that the “mercy of 
God,” both sides agree, is the topic that is most appealing. ‘There 
must be a reason for this, and we shall probably find it less on the 
surface of things than in some deep-seated conviction which forces 
the speaker to confess that he is a messenger of mercy and that 
mercy gives his calling a place in the world, while the hearer knows 
that if there is no mercy above, then our hope of salvation is slender. 
Yet the whole earth about us is so unforgivingly persistent in aveng- 
ing wrongs that it fairly passes credence that we can obtain a remis- 
sion of any debt until every farthing has been wrung from our 
clutching grasp. You borrow from a friend, he demands a return 
with interest ; you transgress the laws of nature, and nature requires 
a payment in the suffering you undergo; even when one loves you, 
love is exacted in exchange, so that everywhere there is a nice 
balancing of the scale of debit and credit. So, at first glance, we 
are tempted to imagine that the same method must hold good in our 
dealings with the Almighty. We are told that sin robs Him of an 
infinite honor and we are puzzled to understand how things can be 
made right again. On the one hand we have despoiled Him of 
what we ourselves can never restore, and on the other we feel that 
ours is a pitiable condition if the Creator insists on His just deserv- 
ings. So that when mercy is mentioned and we are informed that 
sometimes God is bending and does not require a full return our 
joy is half suspicious that the news is too good to be true. Then 
we catch up the Scriptures wherein God has revealed Himself to 


His creatures, and eagerly scan the pages in the wild longing to be 
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certain that, in spite of the sins of which we are conscious, there is, 
perhaps, a refuge still of the Lord who is only merciful. Our heart 
begins to beat high with trust when the psalmist sings that God 
“4g sweet to all and that His mercy is above all His works”—even 
overtopping His justice; we read again that the mercy of “the Lord 
is great,” that “His mercy endureth forever,” that as “a father He 
hath compassion of His children, knowing our frame and remember- 
ing that we are dust,” and that in His very “anger He will not be 
unmindful of His mercies.” Yet these are only words. What if 
these prophets gave voicings to their own hopes to sow in our breast 
dreams that shall be rudely awakened? Will not God give palpable 
proof to convince us of what we desire so much to believe? Will 
He not rend the veil which hides His face from the gaze of man, 
that we sinners may look to see if, indeed, He smiles upon us a 
glance which betokens pardon? Where are the sinners whom He 
has forgiven, will He not permit them to speak and still our rising 
fears? 


Why, they have spoken since the creation of the race. Their 
words, left in sacred Scripture, are a glad song of gratitude to the 
God of mercies that rings high above any warrior tone addressed to 
the Lord of Hosts. All the dealings of the Almighty with the Jews 
of old seemed committed to record in order to bring home to you 
and me the persuasion that the mastering desire of our Creator is 
not the death of a sinner, but his conversion and life. It would 
need the passing in review the life of the great Israelites, whose 
story we know, were one to tell of God’s uniform tenderness to the 
erring. So it is better to chose among the many characters of the 
Old Testament a prominent type in which experience we may dis- 
cover circumstances that fit into our own career. One such is King 
David, and if ever man should have refrained from offending God, 
this ruler was he. There are people whom we know whose ad- 
vancement may partially be credited to their own sterling effort. 
Not that God is not the author of their progress, but it is not so 
plainly traceable how His direct influence bore upon their success. 
They overcame tremendous obstacles and triumphed over discourag- 
ing drawbacks which seemed to have come from the Creator Him- 
self. Demosthenes was impeded in speech, but by most patient 
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endeavor removed the defect and became one of the greatest of 
orators. Self-made men they are called, and are conceded the 
highest praise from the fact that the conditions which conduce to 
easy victory are not granted them. But when divine Providence is 
lavish with gifts and so arranges plans that a man is bound to see 
that to God alone belongs his greatness, the merest gratitude should 
compel such a one to serve the Lord with unfaltering homage. Now 
David recognized that all his possessions were gifts from on high. 
God gave him the bodily strength which first marked him out for 
the notice of the people, which enabled him to meet Goliath, which 
bore him up in the many wars waged against the enemies that beset 
him. It was his musical talent, surely an inborn gift of God, that 
gave him admittance to the presence of Saul, and thereby prepared 
him to don the robe of regal power of which heaven deprived his 
master. But there is no need of dwelling upon all the blessings which 
came to David from God’s bountiful hand, for the king himself has 
left writings to perpetuate the memory of how deeply conscious 
he was that he had received all from above. In the height of his 
glory, a victorious leader beloved of his tribes, triumphant over 
his enemies, wise beyond the knowledge of other men, custodian 
of the sacred belongings of the temple, exalted from a sheepfold to 
command as a god among the children of men, could the crowned 
one, clad in the bright raiment of the greatness loaned him by 
God, could he turn against the Lord and outrage the God of such 
magnificent kindness, and yet seek afterwards to be forgiven? 


Well, David did turn and David sinned so black a sin that few 
have ever committed the equal. For the present let us lose sight of 
the man and fix our whole attention upon the crime. We will not 
take into consideration the knowledge he possessed which aug- 
mented the guilt, nor the ingratitude which rendered him the more 
inexcusable, nor the weight of heinousness which was lent by 
the scandal coming from his kingly state. The crime in itself was 
murder, homicide of the most atrocious character led up to by a 
chain of previous sins that gave the deed guilty coloring of deepest 
dye and malice of manifold nature. He coveted the wife of a 
simple soldier while the man was at the front fighting for the life 
of a king who at home and in comfort was plotting the battler’s 
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destruction. David sinned and, to cover his tracks, practiced de- 
ception on the injured husband. When the first effort to conceal 
the misdoing failed, he would be rid of the man at any cost, and, 
like any common criminal, he would hire accomplices to execute 
his evil design. “Put him well to the fore,” he writes to the com- 
manding general, and the guileless soldier bears the letter that 
carries his death sentence, and in the van of the fray falls a victim 
to the slaying passion of the guilty king. Adultery, deception, 
corruption of accomplices, murder black and foul, in all the cate- 
gory of sins where shall you find a deed filthier in guilt? And 
now add that it was David, whom God had fairly spoiled with ten- 
derness. David the exalted, David the gifted, David the wise, 
David, king of the people, whom the Almighty loved, and can this 
offender ask' for mercy? “I have sinned,” he wept when the 
prophet Nathan discovered to him his guilt, and at once God an- 
swered by the lips of the prophet: David, thy sin is forgiven—“the 
mercy of God is above all his works.” 


But, you may say, this is an isolated and most exceptional case. 
God had designs on this man and spared him for a purpose. Is God 
willing to grant pardon to all who have fallen or is the great boon 
reserved for a chosen few? The only answer to such a question is 
obtained by observing how the Saviour, Jesus Christ, bore Himself 
towards the various classes of sinners who in His day differed little 
from the offending crowd of our time. Recall in passing that this 
Saviour was the same God who so hated sin that he banished angels 
from paradise for a single fault. He foresaw what sin would make 
Him suffer, He knew the injury it wrought to heaven and the ruin 
it brought to the souls He so loved. Sin to Him had not the mask 
which it wears to deceive mankind, and He looked upon its revolting 
nakedness. He must have shuddered when that enemy drew near, 
and how could He suffer affected ones to dare approach Him whom 
their wicked misdeeds were to deprive of life. So we naturally 
wait to see Him hurl sinners from Him with scathing denunciation. 
They were foes to His Father in heaven and His own bitter oppo- 
nents, but search the Scriptures that speak of Him and discover 
if one sinner was harshly rejected. “And behold a woman that was 
in the city,” writes St. Luke (viii, 37), “a sinner, when she knew 
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that Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s house brought an alabaster 
box of ointment. And standing behind at His feet, she began to 
wash His feet with tears and wiped them with the hairs of her 
head and kissed His feet . . . and Jesus said to her: Thy sins are 
forgiven thee . . . go in peace.” 

Such sinners are in the world to-day, and they are not all women 
either. Profit of sin, why I shrink from numbering the class, fearing 
the many that must be included. The master who grinds down his 
employee’s wage that luxury may deck his pleasure; the parent 
that sells his child for a price or places her wares in an unholy mar- 
ket; the shopkeeper who cheats, the buyer who will not pay, but, 
greatest of all, the one who fattens on other men’s passion, if any 
such there be, it is to them that Christ is reading a lesson. 


Again you discover circumstances to make this seem an excep- 
tional event or reasons are given to explain why the Saviour so 
acted. You declare that He wished to administer the Pharisees a 
rebuke by kindly treating a creature whom they regarded with dis- 
favor. Or in your own fancy you construct her previous life and ~ 
conjure up imaginative happenings to justify the Saviour’s action. 
Perhaps the woman was grievously wronged—one more sinned 
against than sinning: perhaps, having loved much, when deprived 
of her heart’s desire, despair drove her to excesses. At all events, 
you force yourself to think that she was not the worst or lowest of 
sinners. So once more you begin to fear that, your sins being 
blacker, maybe the Saviour did not embrace you in His words, or 
that your degradation is undeserving of pardon. Well, you know 
the story the Gospels tell of the woman found in adultery. There 
is no need of rehearsing the narrative here, as you all, no doubt, 
hold the picture in memory. Recall how John (viii, 3) relates 
that “the Scribes and Pharisees bring unto Him a woman taken in 
adultery: and they set her in the midst, and said to Him: Master, 
this woman was even now taken in adultery. Now, Moses in the 
law commanded us to stone such a one. But what sayest Thou?” 
But Jesus bowing Himself wrote with his finger on the ground. 
When, therefore, they continued asking Him, He lifted up Himself 
and said to them: He that is without sin among you, let him first 
cast a stone at her. And, again stooping down, He wrote on the 
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ground. But they, hearing this, went out one by one. Jesus 
alone remained with the woman. Then Jesus said: “Woman, where 
are they that accused thee? Hath no man condemned thee? She 
said: No man, Lord, and Jesus said, Neither will I condemn thee. 
Go, and now sin no more.” 

Here, then, is a case where no room seems left for mercy, where 
all the conditions seem to conspire and compel a verdict of con- 
demnation. This sinner enjoys none of the shelter behind which 
favored offenders seek protection. She had no social standing, but 
belonged to the baser element of delinquents who, having lost all 
sense of shame, pause not to commit repulsive misdeeds under the 
public view. The woman had drifted little by little down the 
descending stream of degeneration until all nicer feelings had been 
drowned and purer tendencies polluted by the passion-tinged flood. 
Were she alive to-day we should look for her in our police courts 
or in our jails, and in the Gospel she is symbolic of that great army 
of men and women who have turned their backs on decency only 
to find after a spell that respectability has shut its door on them. 
The “good-for-nothings,” the loafers, the tramps, the pariahs, the 
outcasts of society, call them what you will, they all stand with this 
woman before Christ and are waiting to have sentence passed upon 
them. And the Saviour is confronted by a situation which leaves no 
alternative and fairly demands that mercy shall have no mention. 
The law of God is quoted and Moses says that the woman must die. 
Will Christ dare contradict the mandate? If He does He is open 
to peril at once, for they will arrest Him as one who countenanced 
law-breaking. Let Him say again that the woman shall be stoned 
as the law commands, and He loses His hold on the people. The 
inhabitants of the land recognized His right to be called the merciful 
one, and as such did they revere Him. But how could they reconcile 
His conduct to that character now if He was instrumental in killing 
even this sinner? Whichever way His footstep might lead, the 
Pharisees felt certain of victory. You see, then, the predicament 
into which Christ consciously walked in order to appeal to a great 
class of sinners. 

Those about are clamoring that He shall speak, the while Jesus 
bowed to the earth writes in the dust with His finger. What were 
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the letters He traced there as the crowd was surging and swaying? 
ill It was the only sentence that we are informed Jesus wrote, but 
i what it contained has never been transmitted. If the Scribes came 
ii near they might have read letters that spelt out the word—“mercy.” 
it They did not approach, but shouted from afar, asking Christ to 
give out His verdict. The Saviour glanced up, saw into their souls 
| and spoke the words that saved the woman. In the face of the 
i dooming world and where escape seemed beyond all devising, the 
Saviour who died for the redemption of all found a way to rescue 
i) the most abandoned of sinners. “I will not condemn thee: go now 
i} and sin no more.” 





FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT 
H, | Temptations 
| | By the Rev. C. M. THUENTE, O.P. 


1 

| 

1 

l) 

| “Jesus was led by the Spirit into the desert to be tempted by the Devil”~— 
i Matt., iv, 1. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Three causes of temptation: the flesh, the world 

i; and Satan. Jesus teaches us to conquer by mortifying the flesh, by leaving 
; the world and imitating Him fighting the devil in the desert. 
i 1. There are demons, and these demons do tempt us—words of St. Peter— 
words of St. Paul—the Prayer of Pope Leo XIII. 

2. The three kinds of temptation according to the explanation of St. 
1 Thomas ; first, to satisfy inordinately the hunger of the body; secondly, the 
i craving of the soul for vanity; thirdly, to such an extent as to give up God 
i and serve the devil. ‘ 
3. To resist temptation; be strong in faith—watch—pray. 

a Jesus triumphant—renounce Satan—resolve to save 
| SOULS. 
f 





We are much surprised, almost amazed, to read that the Holy 
Spirit, who descended upon Christ in the form a pure and gentle 
dove, led Christ, willed Him to be tempted by the spirit of evil, 
and we ask ourselves why did the Holy Ghost do this? It was for 
us, for our instruction. The Spirit of God manifests Himself best 
of all in Christ’s sacred humanity. His life is our light. Tempta- 
tions form an important chapter in the life of every soul. Some 
temptations are caused by the bad example of the worldly people. 
These we can evade by “keeping ourselves unspotted from the 
world.” Other temptations are caused by our own corrupted nature 
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—the law of the flesh that rebels against the law of the spirit. 
These we must weaken and keep under perfect control by works 
worthy of penance. A third cause of temptation is the devil. From 
him we cannot run away; him we must fight. To teach us that the 
most saintly person may be tempted in the most holy place while 
performing the most religious deed, to teach us how to resist such 
temptations coming frequently and in various ways, and, finally, 
to merit for us special graces to fight the good fight and to conquer 
when fighting, the Spirit led Jesus into the desert to be tempted 
by the devil, thus transforming the holy lonely desert where Jesus 
prayed and fasted into the greatest battlefield. 

Let us consider in the first place this great truth and convince 
ourselves fully of it: that there are evil spirits and that these evil 
spirits find their most essential occupation in tempting us to 
commit sin. We live in the sad days of religious darkness and 
doubt. Too many are so totally blinded that they cannot see the 
devil who leads them to destruction, and they ridicule his very exis- 
tence while they are in his cruel and tyrannical hand. 

The words of the Holy Bible are very plain and clear on this 
subject. What child here present can fail to understand or can 
misunderstand the Gospel I have read to you? In our priestly night 
prayer we repeat daily the words of St. Peter: “Be sober and watch: 
because your adversary, the- devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about 
seeking whom he may devour” (1 Peter, v, 8). Peter, no doubt, 
had felt the attacks of that adversary, for Christ said to him, “Satan 
hath sought thee.” The great apostle St. Paul writes to his spiritual 
children, the Ephesians, “our wrestling is not against flesh and 
blood; but against principalities and powers, against the rulers of 
the world of this darkness, against the spirits in the high places” 
(vi, 12). Well does St. Paul say “our wrestling.” He had to 
fight, they had to fight the same spirits of wickedness. 

When some thirty years ago the worldly wise but spiritually 
blinded scientists in all countries denied and ridiculed the very exis- 
tence of things spiritual, the learned Pope Leo XIII. answered 
them very emphatically and effectively by composing a prayer call- 
ing upon St. Michael, the angelic prince of heaven, to cast into hell 
Satan and the evil spirits who prowl about the world seeking the 
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destruction of souls, and commanded the priests and people to recite 
that prayer kneeling daily after the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
Since the days of Leo the scientists have changed and gone to the 
other extreme and became spiritists. The Church never changes, 
From the day St. Michael cast Satan out of Heaven he is the 
enemy of God, and from the day he tempted and seduced Adam 
and Eve he goes about seeking the ruin of souls. He is our per- 
sonal dangerous enemy. 

Christ came into this world to teach us how to live—how to 
pray—how to suffer—how to die, and how to fight the demons, 
The temptations of Christ related in the Gospel of to-day are 
typical. The devil tempts us in a similar manner. He comes to 
us assuming not a hideous frightful form as he is sometimes rep- 
resented in sacred pictures, and too often in cartoons. He has lost 
his happiness, but not his wisdom, says St. Catherine. He is as 
cunning as a serpent. He came to Christ and he comes to us as a 
sympathetic friend. He knew that Christ was hungry. He knows 
our weaknesses and, by suggesting the forbidden apple we naturally 
long for, begins his attacks. 

“Command that these stones be made bread.” These words 
express a whole class, a great series of temptations. “He first 
tempts man to that which men desire, however spiritual they may 
be, namely, the support of the corporal nature by food.” Thus he 
suggests eating or drinking to excess, to eating or drinking at for- 
bidden times, to the life that consists in eating and drinking. We 
may also give the words “command that these stones be made 
bread” a more general meaning. Turn things hard, unpleasant, 
difficult, disagreeable into things nice, cosy, pleasant, according to 
your heart’s desire. Thus Satan of old came to Eve in Paradise, 
pointed to the fruit that God had forbidden her to eat and asked, 
not whether it was forbidden, but why it was forbidden. “The 
woman saw that the tree was good to eat, and fair to the eyes, and 
delightful to behold; and she took of the fruit thereof and did eat.” 
How many, alas, imitate Eve, listen to the suggestions of the evil 
one and keep on listening until they have fallen! We have no right 
to ask why God forbids certain things. The fact that God forbids 
them is sufficient reason for us to obey promptly and always. 
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The second temptation which consisted in taking Christ “upon 
the pinnacle of the Temple” and asking Him to cast Himself down, 
represents the great class of temptations to vanity and vain glory, 
says St. Thomas. “He advanced to that matter in which spiritual 
men are sometimes found wanting, inasmuch as they do certain 
things for show which pertains to vain glory. “Your eyes will be 
opened, and you shall be as gods,” the serpent said to Eve. That 
temptation is powerful. Poor fallen man hungers so much for 
fame, honor and glory. He longs to be independent like God. The 
devil finds it easy to lead him in his secret dreams and desires and 
imagination to the pinnacle of the Temple. With this poison of 
pride he corrupted the hearts of the Pharisees and ruined their 
religious works. With this poison of pride the devil has made the 
great heretics and started the great heresies in the Church. How 
many follow the devil blindly when he promises to open their eyes 
and make them see great honors and distinctions. They follow and 
have their eyes opened to see the loss of grace and the loss of Par- 
adise, to see that they are doomed to die a double death. 

The third kind of temptations expressed in the words “all these 
(kingdoms of the world and their glory) will I give thee if thou 
wilt fall down and worship me,” seems so shocking and blasphe- 
mous that the danger of consenting would seem to be small. It con- 
sists, says the angelic doctor, “in desiring worldly riches and fame 
to the extent of holding God in contempt.” The danger consists in 
being so totally blinded by the glitter of riches and the splendor 
of fame as not to see distinctly the contempt of God or the service 
of the devil. Judas fell thus. The silver made him betray his God 
and Saviour. By turning away from God and accepting the bribe 
he fell into the hands of the devil and permitted the devil to put the 
halter around his neck, to lead him to a tree and to lead, most prob- 
ably, his soul into hell. Who can count the thousands of victims 
in this country who, when poor in worldly goods, were rich in faith, 
and who now possessing millions have turned their back to God 
and Church and adore the golden calf and serve mammon. Satan 
to-day controls thousands of souls in Christian countries and rules 
the pagans by the millions. 

What must we do to resist such temptations of the devil, to fight 
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and conquer the devil as Christ did? “Resist strong in faith,” says 
St. Peter. Jesus quoted the word of God, which gives the light of 
faith, which teaches that man has a soul, a supernatural life—that 
there are death, judgment, heaven and hell; that man needs more 
than bread and fame to be happy; that there is a great good God 
Whom we must love and serve and Whom alone we adore. Sec- 
ondly, “Watch,” says St. Peter. To watch, a favorite word of 
Jesus, means much. Its applications are manifold. It means among 
other things avoid the occasion of sin, avoid darkness, be frank and 
open and work in the light and hate that which is crafty, sneaky or 
underhanded. The regions of darkness are the regions of the devil. 
If we enter the regions of the devil we will be caught by the devil. 
Let us, thirdly, add the word of Jesus, “Pray.” The angels are 
near us as they were near Jesus and came to serve Jesus when the 
devil left Him. The Holy Ghost is in us. He wants us to defeat 
Satan and not to be defeated. Jesus is watching us. His very 
name makes the enemy tremble. “I fear not all the demons of hell 
as long as I can pronounce the name of Jesus,” said St. Catherine 
of Sienna. 

“Angels came and ministered unto Him.” Before leaving the 
Church let us kneel down and adore the same “Jesus the wonder- 
ful King most nobly triumphant.” We renounce once more Satan 
whom He attacked and crushed, and we renounce most sincerely 
and completely the works and pomps of Satan. We salute the 
Blessed Immaculate Virgin putting her virgin foot upon the devil 
and crushing his head. May the Holy Spirit who led Christ into 
the desert to fight Satan, lead us and many a youth to the lands of 
the pagans to free the pityful captives of Satan by preaching to 
them the Name of Jesus, that, having kept the faith and fought the 
good fight, we may all enter heaven with the palm of victory and 
receive from Christ the crown of eternal glory. 
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SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 


Our Sanctification 
By the Rev. JosEpH KreuTeEr, O.S.B. 


“This ts the will of God, your sanctification —Thess., iv, 3. 


a St. Paul introduces this text. Explanation 

thereof. 

Body of Sermon: Contract between the aim the world sets to man, and 
God’s aim for him. 

Motives for working out our sanctification: 1. Great reward for short 
and easy work, corresponding with our heart’s desire. 2. God’s love for 
us.—I am ready to do thy will! In this holy season I shall begin. Now I 
shall examine my conscience as to sins of impurity, in thought, word and 
deed.—Result of examination.—Contrast with pure souls. 

Conclusion—Firm resolution, outlook upon eternal reward. 


Did you, dear Christians, observe how St. Paul introduces these 
all-important words in his Epistle to the Thessalonians? He writes: 
“We ask and beseech you by the Lord Jesus, that as ye have received 
from us how ye ought to walk, and please God, so also ye would 
walk, that ye may abound the more. For ye know what commands 
I gave you by the Lord Jesus. For this is the will of God, your 


sanctification.” The Apostle asks and beseeches the Thessalonians 
and all Christians by the Lord Jesus to work out their sanctification ; 
for this is the will of God, the command by the Lord Jesus. In 
other words, what does God want of us, of each one of you? It is 
His will that you sanctify yourselves: “Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father in Heaven is perfect.” If you do this, St. Paul tells you, 
you will please God and abound the more in grace and future glory. 
We need not even reach perfection; God demands that we but earn- 
estly strive after it. . 

What a contrast between the aim which the world proposes to its 
followers and the aim which God has set up for man, His rational 
creature! The world says, enjoy yourselves in this world; God 
says, it is My will that you sanctify yourselves. This is the will of 
God, your sanctification. The rejoicing will then be forever with 
God, the Author and Founder of all true happiness. “The world 
passeth away, and the concupiscence thereof: but he that doth the 
will of God, abideth forever” (John, ii, 17) ; he that sanctifieth him- 
self, abideth forever; he will enjoy eternal happiness with God. 

What a great reward God holds out to us if we do His will; that 
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is, if we strive to become holy. Is it not worthy of our best efforts? 
In our hearts we experience an irresistible desire for happiness, a 
happiness, not as the world gives, but one that cannot be taken from 
us, a happiness that alone can fill out the soul forever. And sua 
happiness is to be found in God alone, in doing His will, in sancti- 
fying ourselves. Write indelibly upon your soul the beautiful words 
of St. Augustine: “Thou, O Lord, hast created us for Thee, and 
our heart rests not until it finds rest in Thee.” And this rest in 
God, this eternal happiness is the reward for striving after holiness 
here upon earth. What a reward for a short and easy work. I say 
short because it lasts but a few years; it is easy, because God Him- 
self lends His helping hand to this work by His graces, if we but ~ 
ask for them.—What a love on the part of God for us! He tells us: 
“It is My will that you try earnestly to become holy; I will give you 
My help to do so, provided you ask Me for it and work along with 
My grace; and as a reward for this little work I shall make you 
eternally happy with Me in the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


Oh! should we not cry out with a loving heart: Yes, my good 
Lord, I am ready for the work. I will avail myself of this grand 
opportunity of my life to gain eternal happiness with Thee. In this 
moment I will begin to do Thy holy will. It is Thy will, my sanc- 
tification. Henceforth it shall also be my will. Thy will be done! 

Yes, so be it! This holy time of Lent is a special season, the 
acceptable time for purifying and sanctifying our hearts; it is a 
preparation for the great feast of the Resurrection, a preparation 
also for our spiritual resurrection from the grave of sin, a prepara- 
tion even for the coming glorious resurrection of the just at the last 
Judgment. My sanctification will entitle me to this glorious resur- 
rection. In this very hour I shall then begin to sanctify myself. 
I shall examine my state of soul, shall find out where I must begin 
the reform of my life. 

St. Paul in his Epistle to-day guides us in this examination of 
conscience. Listen to his words, which are God’s words. He says: 
“This is the will of God, your sanctification, that ye abstain from 
fornication, that every one of you know how to possess his vessel in 
sanctification and honor, not in the passion of lust, even as the Gen- 
tiles, who know not God.” Here St. Paul lays open a deadly cancer 
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in many a heart, a cancer which saps the soul’s very life and hinders 
its sanctification. Mark well his words: “It is the will of God, 
your sanctification, that you abstain from fornication.” You must 
t- therefore abstain from fornication, that is from impurity, and all 
that leads to such sins. So it is God’s holy will—God is the lover 
of purity—Who has solemnly proclaimed the beatitude: “Blessed 
are the pure of heart, for they shall see God”; and “the adulterers, 
fornicators, the impure, shall not enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 


St. Paul says further: “It is the will of God that every one of 
you know how to possess His vessel in sanctification and honor, not 
in the passion of lust, even as the Gentiles, who know not God.” 
It is God’s will, therefore, that you know how to keep your vessel, 
that is your body, in sanctification and honor, and not in the passion 
of lust, that body which belongs to God as well as the soul; that 
body which must assist the soul in its work of sanctification and not 
hinder it; that body which has been sanctified in holy Baptism, in 
holy Communion, in Confirmation; which is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, or, as St. Paul elsewhere writes: “know you not that your 
members are the temple of the Holy Ghost, who is in you, whom 
you have from God; and you are not your own? For you are bought 
with a great price. Glorify and bear God in your body.” Yes, you 
must sanctify the body, you must honor the body, you must not 
make it a den of impure spirits, an object by which to satisfy pas- 
sion and lust. 

Such the Gentiles do, who know not God, know not the will of 
God, their sanctification. ‘The Gentiles, the heathens,” as St. Paul 
writes to the Romans, “give themselves up to the desires of their 
heart, unto uncleanness, to dishonor their own bodies among them- 
selves” (Rom., i, 24). 

My dear Christians! Have you in the past defiled your body and 
soul by sins of impurity? Have you wilfully entertained unchaste 
thoughts and desires? If so, you have not known how to possess 
your body and soul in sanctification and honor. Have you defiled 
your eyes and your tongue by impure looks and filty language? 
Then you have possessed your body in the passion of lust and dese- 
crated the temple of the Holy Ghost; you have not only failed to 
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sanctify it, but have also given grave scandal by your language. Have 
you committed impure acts when no human eye observed you? But 
did not the all-seeing eye of God watch you? Have you even led 
others into these abominable sins of lust, defiled their souls and 
bodies, made them objects of passion and lust? Then you have 
done even as the Gentiles do, who know not God; nay, you have have 
acted worse than Gentiles do, for they know not God; but you know 
God, know His will which is your sanctification; you know the 
sacredness of the human soul and body, you know the great price 
for which your Saviour has bought it. Ponder upon the words of 
St. Paul at the end of to-day’s Epistle: ‘The Lord is the avenger of 
all those things, as we have told you before, and testified. For God 
hath not called us to uncleanness, but to holiness.” 

Ah! what a contrast between me and the holy person of my 
Saviour, who by His bitter agony and death on the Cross made me 
His child, a Christian in Baptism, an heir of Heaven. And by sin 
I have made myself a child of the devil. What a sad contrast be- 
tween me and the spotless mother of God, Mary ever Virgin, whose 
purity I should have imitated. What a vast difference between me 
and the angelic St. Aloysius, or even any innocent child! 

This is the will of God, your sanctification! Yes, my dear 
Christians, detest from the depth of your heart these sins of the 
flesh. Make a firm resolution henceforth to avoid them, to avoid 
also the occasion of these horrible sins; and to show by your good 
example in the future that you know God and His holy will, which 
is your sanctification. Then will also apply to you what the wise 
man in the Old Testament writes: “O how beautiful is the chaste 
generation with glory, for the memory thereof is immortal : because 
it is known both with God and with men.” And the Saviour’s words 
will apply to you: “Blessed are the pure of heart, for they shall 
see God.” 
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THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 
Spiritual Blindness 
By the Rev. Paut O’Grapy, A.B. 


“For you were heretofore darkness but now light in the Lord. Walk then as 
children of the light.”—Eph., v, 8. 


SYNOPSIS.—The world in need of light to-day as much as when St. Paul 


wrote. 

1. The light of the body and light of the soul compared; their functions; 
the moral faculty guides the soul, therefore spiritual blindness is to be 
feared, either in case of individuals or communities, more than physical 
blindness. 

2. Spiritual blindness is permitted by God when His invitations, perhaps 
in form of punishment, have been rejected. Example. 

3. At present blindness in three ways. (a) In regard to true worship. 
(b) Chastity and marriage bond. (c) Justice. Exhortation to be “chil- 
dren of light” in these three. 


In order to appreciate the meaning of these words of St. Paul, it 
will be well for us to consider the evil of spiritual darkness. Though 
St. Paul addresses his exhortation to the Ephesians, it is no less 
necessary at the present day. In the beginning of his Gospel, St. 
John tells us that Christ “is the true light that enlighteneth every 


man that cometh into the world”; and Christ Himself declares that 
He is the “Lux Mundi,” the Light of the World; yet the Holy 
Ghost tells us that “men love the darkness rather than the light.” 

1. As the human eye is the light of the body, as through it prin- 
cipally knowledge of surrounding objects is conveyed to the brain 
and we direct our actions, so through the moral intellect, illumined 
by the teaching of the Gospel and God’s grace, we guide and save 
our souls. And as when the eyes are blinded the whole body is in 
darkness, so it is with the moral intellect and the soul. The one is 
symbolic of the other. 

There is no organ in the human body whose range is so exten- 
sive as that of sight; it covers millions of miles. Poets and phi- 
losophers speak indeed of the music of the Spheres; but to the ordi- 
nary man’s sense of hearing that music is silent. We cannot hear 
the noise, for instance, that the sun and moon make in their course 
in the heavens, but we can see both of them distinctly. 

There is no organ whose necessity or utility is greater. It is by 
the eye principally, strange as it may appear to us at first, that the 
business and commerce of the world are directed. If all men were 
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dumb, though that would be a great loss and cause many and great 
difficulties, it would not necessarily follow that the commerce of the 
world would come to an end. And the same observation will apply 
to the other organs of the body. But if all men were blind then - 
everything would be topsyturvy; the streets would be full of acci- 
dents; everybody would be knocking up against everybody else and 
the lamp posts. There would be no use in having a policeman at 
the crossings to direct the traffic because he would see nobody and 
nobody would see him. In short, all things would go wrong and 
the ordinary business of life would become impossible. 

We have emphasized these points at the beginning because it is 
well to have it observed how important the organ of sight is in the 
ordinary life of a man or of a nation. But because the soul is more 
important than the body, and the prosperity and health of the soul, 
either of the individual or of the country, more important than the 
mere material or commercial prosperity, so spiritual blindness, that 
blindness that prevents a man or a nation from seeing his or its 
own sins, and that bespeaks indifference to the inner and super- 
natural life, is far more seriously injurious than physical blindness. 
For, as the physical eye guides the body and directs commerce be- 
tween peoples, so that spiritual eye, that is the moral intellect illu- 
mined by grace, guides the soul of the individual man or the whole 
nation. It is the means, so to speak, by which we carry on business 
with God and His angels and His saints. It is the first thing neces- 
sary to make us direct our thoughts and actions to God. If we are 
spiritually blind, then we are at every turn colliding against God’s 
commandments. Weare, as St. Paul says the Ephesians were before 
the introduction of Christian teaching, children of darkness, rather 
than “children of the light.” We are in the spiritual wilderness 
seeing no way; or rather in the darkness of the spiritual night with 
no light to shew us the way to the salvation of our souls. 

2. Spiritual darkness is, then, the greatest punishment, and it is 
also the last that God inflicts on any person or country. Financial 
loss, bodily suffering—these are not most to be feared. Neither is 
war, nor national devastation, such as has taken place, or is even 
now taking place, in some parts of the world. These are but wounds 
inflicted on their bodies. But the wounds inflicted on the soul are 
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the things that tell. No matter how you treat a man or a nation, 
provided he or it keep the soul alive, the body will ultimately recover 
and both will live. 

We have said the spiritual blindness is the last and most terrible 
punishment by God, and how this is so will appear in a moment. 
God is our Father, both by creation and regeneration, and to under- 
stand His dealings with us we shall picture Him after a human 
model. When a human father has a son who is going wrong he 
speaks to him, he admonishes him; gently at first, but if that is of 
no avail he adopts a sterner method, and perhaps inflicts some physi- 
cal punishment on him; and he tells him that he must either change 
or go. And if, in spite of all, the son insists on having his own way, 
if he persists in doing wrong, then the father delivers him up to the 
consequences of his line of conduct, and takes no further interest in 
him. That is the father’s last and sternest punishment. 

It is much the same with God and individuals and countries. 
When they sin God upbraids them, first through their conscience, 
then perhaps through friends, and if that fails He visits them with 
some temporal affliction—sickness, death, a financial loss— to bring 
back their thoughts to Himself, and to show them where they ought 
to place their hope. But should all that fail, then the last thing God 
does is to withdraw His light and grace from them; to leave them 
to their own selves, and they go from bad to worse. And on the 
principle of St. Thomas, that the corruptio optimi is the most revolt- 
ing corruption of all, they become a hundred times worse than if 
they had never known the light of God’s grace and teaching. That 
is God’s last punishment in this world; it is perhaps the punishment 
laid out for that sin against the Holy Ghost so much emphasized in 
the New Testament. 


An illustration of this Divine dealing in part may be furnished 
by the wonderful happenings at Lourdes. About the middle of last 
century there was a wonderful manifestation there. Lourdes was 
a warning to Europe of the existence of another world and of the 
reality of spirit. Europe was weakening in the Faith; it was be- 
coming Godless and materialistic. And when these miracles at 
Lourdes were reported, Europe, as it were, shrugged its shoulders 
and wagged its head, and spoke of superstition again and continued 
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its way. Years passed by and then came 1914 and the terrible war, 
That was perhaps God’s special punishment, and perhaps it is His 
final invitation to repentance before withdrawing His special grace 
and light more from those afflicted. Christ’s life and miracles in 
Palestine were a similar invitation to the Jews, but these were un- 
heeded because the Jews “loved the darkness rather than the light”; 
and then came their terrible sufferings and their final rejection, the 
last and worst punishment of all. 

3. And that pagan darkness referred to in the Epistle to-day is 
appearing again in modern life in three special ways: 

(a) First of all in various forms of idolatry. In the days of 
Catholic devotion men and societies used to have Patron Saints, 
During the war, and since, we read of battalions of soldiers having 
been presented by beautiful ladies with mascots as the objects of 
their devotion. It is a revival of the heathen idea of worship re- 
ferred to by St. Paul, “heretofore you were darkness.” 

Then there is the practice of Spiritism, which is becoming com- 
moner day by day, and which, real or pretended, shows the tendency 
and the preference of th: r sdern mind for the darkness rather than 
the light. 

(b) There is the disregard of the sixth and ninth Commandments, 
and the almost universal desire for freedom in sexual intercourse 
among all classes; and the manifest willingness of rulers to relax 
or destroy the unity of marriage. Referring to the Ephesians dur- 
ing the days of their “former darkness,” a writer of St. Paul’s day 
says: “We have prostitutes for our pleasures, harlots for our daily 
use, and wives for the procreation of our children and for the faith- 
ful preservation of property.” And in a short time the statement 
may be as true of modern life. 

(c) Covetousness had obsessed the minds of the people of 
Ephesus as it is eating up the souls of Europe to-day ; that insatiable 
desire for gain which sets man against man, and nation against na- 
tion—destroying all thought of God in men’s souls, and leading to 
all the strife and unrest that is threatening to end in social and 
economic disaster. 

And in these three matters in particular we ought to be “children 
of the light” and let that “light shine before men,” first, by our de- 
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votion to Christ in the Blessed Sacrament, and our attendance at 
Mass; and also by fidelity to our prayers. “Domine ut videam,” 
“Tilumina tenebras meas.” Second, by our diligence in matters of 
purity, not letting uncleanness or filthiness, or jesting be so much 
as named amongst us. And lastly, in matters of honesty even in 
small things. By doing this we shall, in a small way at least, be 
obeying St. Paul’s command, “Walk you as children of the light.” 


CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY 
DEVOTION 


The Meek Heart of Jesus 
By the Rev. WALTER Dru, S.J. 


“Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the land.”—Matthew, v, 5. 


We are studying the Sacred Heart in the consoling and 


suggestive sermon which Jesus delivered on the Mount of the 
Beatitudes. He was the Messias, whose coming in meekness was 
foretold by Zacharias: 
Exult greatly, O daughter of Sion; 
Shout, O daughter of Jerusalem. 


Lo, unto thee cometh thy King, 
Just and bringing salvation. 


Meek and riding upon an ass,— 
Yea, upon a colt, the foal of an ass. 
—Zacharias, ix, 9. 
To this meekness and gentleness St. Matthew refers, though he 
omits the other elements of the prophecy. When Jesus had reached 
Bethphage, where the road from Bethany turns round the southern 
slope of Olivet and affords a glorious view of Sion, He sent into 
the village two disciples to fetch an ass and her colt. St. Matthew 
comments : 
This took place to fulfill the words of the prophet, saying: 
Tell the daughter of Sion: 
Lo, unto thee cometh thy King, 
Meek and riding upon an ass,— 


Yea, upon a colt, the foal of a beast of burden. . 
—Matthew, xxi, 4, 5. 
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He came into His Kingdom in meekness of heart. For it is not 
a kingdom of physical might: “My Kingdom is not of this world” 
(John, xviii, 36). Only against the hypocritical pharisees was He 
fiery and flaring of heart: “Ye serpents and brood of vipers, how 
can ye flee the damnation of hell?” (Matt., xxiii, 33, and Luke, iii, 
7). Yet He counseled meek obedience even unto them: “Whatso- 
ever they may bid you, observe ye and do; but according to their 
deeds do ye not. For they preach, but do not practise” (Matt., 
xxiii, 3). 

Since the Kingdom of Christ was established, not by physical 
prowess, but in meekness of heart, the Sacred Heart of Jesus lays 
stress on that virtue as a means to the blessedness, which He came 
to give to the world. “Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit 
the land” (Matt., v, 5). 

This counsel of meekness is an echo of a Davidic prophecy : 

The meek shall inherit the land; 


They shall exult at the abundance of peace. 
—Ps. xxxvi, 11. 


To “inherit the land” meant to Israel the peaceful and blessed 
possession of the land of promise; and included the bounteous 
favors of theocratic rule in the Jahwistic economy. But these 
blessings of Jahwistic economy were only a type of the graces of 
the Kingdom of Christ. Hence, in the Messianic and typical sense, 
to “inherit the land” signifies to possess the Kingdom,—to belong 
fully to the Church of Christ. This Kingdom is the inheritance of 
the meek: unto them is the joy, which gladdens the soul in grace. 

St. Francis of Assisi was brimful of this joy, consequent upon 
love and grace; and full well he knew to “exult at the abundance of 
peace.” By the saintliness, simplicity, and meekness, with which he 
rejoiced in the Kingdom of Christ, he mightily won to grace the 
hearts of men that had sinned. Even the birds and animals, by 
God’s sweet Providence, responded to the meekness of the saint. 
Seeing God in all creatures, he found joy in the song of his “sister 
the cicada.” And what marvels followed his childlike bidding! 
The swallows gave up their ceaseless chatter. His “brother the 
wolf” was changed from a ravening foe, and became pet and play- 
thing of the simple folk of Gubbio. 
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The meekness of the Messias and of His followers is a frequent 
theme of the Psalms of Israel. By this virtue will it be known that 


we go the way of Christ: 


May he lead the meek to be righted; 
May He teach the meek His own ways! 
—Ps. xxiv, 9. 
The fruits of the Sacrifice of Our Lord will be ours in proportion 
to an imitation of the meek and gentle Jesus: 
The meek shall eat and be filled; 
They shall praise Jahweh, seeking Him. 
—Ps, xxi, 27. 
Jahweh, the God of Israel and the type of Jesus, shall protect His 
chosen meek in the Old Law, and in the New the meek of the 
Church of Christ: 
The earth feared and was stilled, 
When God rose up to judgment, 


To save the meek of the land. 
—Ps. Ixxv, 9, 10. 


Jahweh saveth the meek; 
He casts the lawless down to earth. 
—Ps. cxlvi, 6. 


Jahweh taketh joy in His people; 
He raiseth the meek unto victory. 
—Ps. cxlix, 4. 


The meek are that “remnant of Israel,” which the prophets spoke 
of as handing down revealed religion, after its completion by the 
Messias. Of them Sophonias spoke: 

I shall leave a remnant in thy midst, 


A people meek and poor, 
They shall hope in the name of Jahweh. 


—Sophonias, iii, 12. 

The “remnant” may be poor, ignorant, uncultured, down-trodden; 
but they must be meek. The prophets of old made no promise of 
wealth, wisdom, and worldly power, as the portion of the lovers of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Our Lord did not bid us to learn of 
Him how to be rich, refined, worldly wise and mighty. He wished 
us to be strong in grace and love; and to show that strength in 
restraint of anger, conquest of envy, patience in adversity, long 
suffering of injury,—in all that meekness implies. “Learn of 
me: for that I am meek and lowly of Heart” (Matt., xi, 29). 
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_CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME 
SOCIETY 


The Holy Name Society in America 
By the Rev. C. M. THuEntTE, O.P. 


The apostle of the Holy Name Society in the United States was 
the late Very Reverend Charles H. McKenna, O.P. When Father 
McKenna, the great missionary, came to New York, the vast mission 
field in 1870, the Holy Name Society, with all its blessings, in- 
dulgences and sacred missions, was practically unknown in our land. 
For forty years and more Father McKenna prayed and preached, 
traveled and wrote, to establish a branch of the Society in every 
parish. When he died it numbered more than a million members. 

Father McKenna compiled the Manual of the Holy Name, which 
became for priests and laymen of the whole country a guide, a 


source of information, an inspiration to practice this beautiful devo- 
tion. 


“God be praised for the institution and propagation of the Society 
of the Holy Name and for the publication of the prayer book of the 
Holy Name. Both the Society and the prayer book have been found 
most serviceable for correcting the shameful practice of using pro- 
fane language, so offensive to God’s honor and so degrading to 
men,” wrote Archbishop Elder. 


Father McKenna was instrumental in making the Holy Name 
Society a “Parish Society.” Up to his time it was more or less a 
city society. According to Canon Law it could not be established in 
more than one place ina community. Father McKenna realized that 
the parish church is the center of religious activity—that every pas- 
tor is the leader of men, that wherever the Blessed Sacrament is 
kept in the Tabernacle, there the men must unite in the name of 
Jesus Christ to defend, honor and adore the Name “terrible and 
holy.” He pleaded for that change, kneeling at the feet of Pope 
Leo XIII. and obtained his request. That change was of the 
greatest importance. Cities that now count fifty branches and fifty - 
thousand members would, without that privilege, have only one 
branch and not five thousand regular active members. 
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Father McKenna, when appointed national organizer and na- 
tional spiritual director of the Holy Name Society, succeeded in 
getting the whole hierarchy of America actively interested in the 
mission of the Holy Name Society. His circulars were well 
received and much appreciated by the bishops, and their words of 
encouragement and cooperation rejoiced his zealous heart. ‘Were 
I to write a book,” remarked Father McKenna towards the end of 
his life, “I could not say enough about the zeal, desire and deter- 
mination that I have personally witnessed on the part of our 
bishops and priests to leave nothing undone in making the men of 
America loyal Catholics. They have chosen the Holy Name So- 
ciety as the practical method for accomplishing this end.” 

Father McKenna, having written the Manual full of piety and 
information, having applied for and obtained from the Holy 
Father the privilege to make the Holy Name confraternity a parish 
society, having received from all the bishops and archbishops the 
consent to establish the Society in every parish of their respective 
dioceses, consecrated all his time, his piety, his learning, his ex- 
perience, his eloquence, without stint to this work of God. He 
loved to call the Lord the “good Master.” As a loyal and loving 
disciple of the good Master, he made every effort to carry His 
Name by means of the Holy Name Society from New York to the 
extreme south, north and west, to make all Catholic men of 
America unite in His Name, to bend their knees in His Name, to 
be saved in His Name. 

When our apostle of the Holy Name had thus worked as a faith- 
ful servant for more than forty years (1870—1911) he had the 
pleasure of helping to convene and of assisting at the National 
Congress of the Holy Name Society. “I can only thank God that 
I have lived to see the day when a National Congress of our Holy 
Name Society is about to be convened. The thought of this has 
been in my mind and in my prayers for years. . . . May God bless 
the Holy Name Congress, may it be convened to infuse new life 
into every Holy Name Society throughout the country.” 

The great Congress of the Holy Name Society in Baltimore may 
be considered a glorious triumphant ending and‘a fitting crowning 
of the great national apostolate of Father McKenna, but it is not 
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the end, but rather the new beginning of the work to be done for, 
in, and through the Holy Name Society. The venerable Father 
expressed well his soul full of desires and longings in what he calls 
“an earnest word” in a new edition of the Manual. “We have 
reason to rejoice, dear brothers, at the diffusion of our cherished 
society, but we have also to regret that a branch of it is not found 
in every parish of the land. See, too, the efforts of governments 
to control the education of our children, the ever-increasing boldness 
of infidelity which now, in a great measure, controls the instruction 
of youth in the great universities, and is incessantly laboring to 
destroy belief in the supernatural. We must not fold our arms and 
do nothing towards defending the interests of Him Who died for 
us. We priests especially cannot be indifferent. Our High Priest is 
outraged, robbed of His glory, insulted continually. We must in- 
flame the hearts of our people with love for Him. 

“But to inflame we must burn. We must not let our societies 
dwindle and freeze to death.” 

We venerate Father McKenna. He glorified the Name of Jesus 
Christ, and in the glory of that Name his own name has become 
great and immortal. We must manifest our admiration for him 
by keeping up and spreading his apostolic work, by imitating his 
example. 

Father McKenna is a noble model for every Holy Name man 
and for every priest interested in the Holy Name Society. When 
Father McKenna was in the world, at the age of twenty or twenty- 
five, he imitated Christ in Nazareth. He worked, and worked hard 
as a stone-cutter. He sanctified his daily work with prayer and 
with the noble intention of supporting a mother. He spent the 
short hours of the evening to prepare himself for the priesthood. 

Young men, imitate Father McKenna; join the Holy Name So- 
ciety and make Christ of Nazareth your ideal, work faithfully, say 
your prayers, be good to your parents, read good books and study 
to improve yourself, and do good. If you feel the vocation, become 
priests and missioners like Father McKenna. 

Priests, learn from Father McKenna to rule and feed your flock, 
especially the men. He had great difficulties to overcome. He be- 
gan his studies late in life. He was not a doctor of divinity nor a 
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student of the great university. He was a priest who, after his ordi- 
nation, kept on studying, kept on praying, kept on working and, 
with the grace of God, made himself great, and with the grace of 
God accomplished great ‘things. We need laymen like Charles 
McKenna, the apostle of the Holy Name in America. 


THE MARKS OF THE CHURCH 
A Lenten Course in Six Sermons 
By the Rev. M. S. SmitH 


I. Unity 


Reconstruction seems to be the shibboleth of this our day, while 
the principles underlying the reconstruction of the world flow from 
the deliberations of the Convention recently held at Versailles. The 
object of this gathering, we were told, was not merely to determine 
the conditions under which peace for the time would be declared; 
but to draw up a pact that, by making war in the future impossible, 
would assure peace universal for all time. The proceedings crys- 
tallized in a phrase, whether meaninglessly or not that caught the 
popular fancy, viz., “The Covenant of the League of Nations.” 

Not only do we hear much about “The League of Nations,” but 
of various leagues, whose promoters fondly hope that they will 
bring peace and prosperity to mankind, and add to the sum of 
human happiness and worldly contentment. 

As to the probability of the Versailles Convention bringing uni- 
versal peace it may not be amiss to recall a like assemblage held at 
“The Hague” in the year 1889, which was known as “An Interna- 
tional Peace Conference,” and whose proceedings, we were in- 
formed, would end strife between nation and nation and thus drive 
war from the world. To “The Hague,” the earthly representative 
of the Prince of Peace was not invited. Since that date we have 
had fourteen different wars, the last of which was the most 
terrible in the history of mankind. The Father of Christendom 
was not represented at Versailles—will history repeat itself? 
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Though doubtful of lasting benefit from the League of Nations, 
we cannot question its effect on the mind of man, for it has given 
rise to leagues of many kinds, one of which, “The League of 
Churches” will, according to its sponsors, eventuate in the unifica- 
tion of Christendom. 

While this appeal for unity is most commendable, it is regrettable 
that its advocates will not recognize the basic principle and seek it 
where it may be found. Even the committee that lately called 
upon the Pope, pleaded rather for community of interest and 
uniformity of effect, than unity of faith, consequently of religion 
-and church. Maintaining that all were working for a common 
purpose and striving to attain the same end; if not in words, at 
least in principle, they assert that one religion is as good as 
another, hence seek union rather than unity. To visit Rome, even 
though the committee declared they had little hope of eliciting the 
cooperation of the Holy Father, seems more or less significant. No 
need of saying they were most courteously received. 

Though void of practical results, as have been many efforts in the 
past to bring about Christian Unity, there is still a certain amount of 
satisfaction in knowing that thinking men are seeking this: One of 
the Marks of the True Church. 

We say one of the Marks, for our cause is not with those who, 
scoffing at religion and deriding the eternal truths, deny the reality 
of a Church inasmuch as they will not recognize Christ as a 
Redeemer ; rather with those who, in what is considered a spirit of 
broadmindedness, maintain that all churches, inasmuch as they pro- 
claim what are considered the fundamental truths, are and should 
be considered true and equal. 

In speaking of the necessity of religion, however, we feel con- 
strained to remark that the tendency of the day is towards mate- 
rialism. Infidelity, real infidelity, has few followers, though there 
are many who pretend to walk under its banners, and who, in a 
spirit of bravado, by their speech, would place themselves in the . 
ranks of those of whom the Holy Ghost says, “the fool sayeth in 
his heart there is no God.” Thus they speak, yet it is hard to con- 
ceive a man being an infidel in reality. 

Faith, however, is a virtue of which the world knows little; I 
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mean that true, simple, living faith demanded by Our Lord and of 
which His Apostles spoke so earnestly and frequently. If you doubt 
this, I simply ask you to scan your paper any Monday morning 
and scrutinize the subjects handled in most pulpits the day before. 
If you desire a more convincing proof of the fact that faith is being 
weakened and destroyed, read the screeds constantly emanating from 
our universities and other seats of learning that you may know the 
mental pabulum on which the minds of our youth is being spiritually 
nourished. Yet the Apostle says “without faith it is impossible to 
please God.” 

_ Faith then may be called the very heart of religion, and as religion 
is nothing more or less than the outward expression of the inward 
relationship existing between man and God, and as this relationship 
is one, it follows that there can be but one expression of it, conse- 
quently one religion. The Church being the organized method by 
which that expression finds manifestation, it follows that there can 
be only one true Church. 

Where then do we find the Church by Christ established, that 
church of which He spoke when to Peter He said: “Thou art Peter 
and upon this rock I will build My Church”? 

The fact of establishing a Church places on man the obligation 
of becoming a member thereof, and that man may comply with this 
obligation the Church must be pointed out to him with such certainty 
that he may recognize it, must indeed be so manifested to him that 
he, without even the shadow of doubt, may know it. 

No need of proving this proposition; for where the obligation is 
so grave, where the effects of complying with are so far reaching, 
affecting as they do not only time but eternity, man may certainly 
demand proof, positive proof, not merely of the obligation, but of 
the means whereby it may be fulfilled. In other words, he must not 
only know that there is such a Church, but can demand that it be so 
definitely singled out and to him made manifest that he can unhesi- 
tatingly say, ‘““Here is the Church by Christ established.” 

Can we have such certitude in this our day? Behold, even in our 
fair land, the many churches claiming recognition, demanding man’s 
fealty and support, demanding it for the same reason, because, for- 
sooth, all sail under the banner of Christianity; because they claim 
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Jesus for their Founder; because they say, or, if consistent, should 
say, here and here only is the Church by Jesus Christ established, 
Where then may be found the religion, consequently the Church of 
Jesus Christ? 


“I am the way, the truth and the light,” said Our Divine Lord; 
hence man must, under the light by Him shed, find the way by Him 
marked out, if he would have the truth by Him taught. 

One thing is certain—Christ established but One Church, and 
that all may recognize it He has placed His Marks upon it, and 
where these are found there in reality is the Church of Christ. The 
traveler on an unfamiliar way goes on in confidence as the finger on 
the signboard points to his destination. Roads or paths may branch 
off or intersect, but there is no hesitation, for that silently pointing 
finger bids him have confidence. The same assurance must man 
have on his journey through life to eternity, and as eternal life is to 
be found through the Church God has placed His Marks upon it so 
man may recognize it. 

These Marks, as the nature and mission of the Church would 
indicate, are Unity, Sanctity, Catholicity and Apostolicity. While 
these for all time have been recognized as the Marks of the Church, 
they have not been proposed as such in a mere arbitrary manner, 
but flow naturally from its essence or nature, from its foundation or 
organization and from its mission. 

“ ‘Unity,’ one body and one Spirit, as you are called in one hope 
of your calling—One Lord, one faith, one baptism—One Father of 
all” (Ep., iv, 4-6). 

“ ‘Sanctity,’ Christ loved the Church and delivered Himself up 
for it—that He might sanctify it—that it should be holy and without 
blemish” (Ep., v, 25-27). 

“ ‘Catholicity,’ going forth, teach ye all nations, baptizing them in 
the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost” 
(Mt., xviii, 18, 19). 

“ *Apostolicity,’ you are fellow citizens with the Saints—Built 
upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the Chief Corner-stone” (Ep., 11, 19, 20). 

Hence we wonder not when we hear Christ speaking of His 
Church as “a city seated on a mountain-top and cannot be hid.” 
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For by these Marks or Characteristics it may be readily recognized 
by those who with the proper dispositions seek it. 


That the Church claiming man’s allegiance must present the Mark 
of Unity is evident from the prayer of Christ, “Holy Father, keep 
them in Thy Name, whom Thou hast given Me: that they may be 
one, as We also are one” (Jn., xvii, 11). 


The Unity for which Christ prays, and of which He speaks in 
the parable of the Good Shepherd, “one fold and one shepherd,” 
and in other parables, for example, “one net containing many kinds 
of fishes,” “one field in which are different kinds of grain,” etc., “is 
Unity of Faith, of Practice and of Government. Hence the 
Fathers, even from the first, speak of The Church as “The One Ark 
of salvation,” “the Spouse of Christ,” and even term it “The mys- 


tical Body of Christ,” and in thus naming it follow the example and 
use the very words of St. Paul. Wherefore, in its most ancient 
Symbol, “The Apostles’ Creed,” which notwithstanding the contro- 
vertists of the sixteenth and following centuries binds the present 


with the Apostolic age, we profess our belief in the Holy Catholic 
Church, One not many, and in that one all have the same Faith, par- 
ticipate in the same Sacrifice, partake of the same Sacraments and 
acknowledge one Head, Jesus Christ and His visible Representative 
on earth, 


The Church in all ages, among all nations, in all parts of the world, 
and among all peoples, must have one and the same faith. All must 
have and hold the safe means of salvation, viz., the same Sacrifice and 
the same channels of grace, the same sacraments and all, no matter 
what their condition of life, whether rulers or ruled, rich or poor, 
freemen or slaves, no matter whether living under king or emperor, 
under an absolute monarch or in a free republic, all in the Church 
must acknowledge but One Head, Jesus Christ, in heaven, and His 
Representative on earth, His Vicar, in whom and through whom 
He still lives and governs His Church. 


Hence, in the catechism placed in the hands of the child, the 
Church is defined as “the congregation of all the faithful who, being 
baptized, profess the same doctrine, have the same sacrifice, partake 
of the same sacraments, and are governed by their lawful pastors, 
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under one visible head on earth.” Here, as with God, there is no 
exception of persons. 

“One Lord, One Faith,” says St. Paul, and that no one may doubt 
the necessity of preserving that faith he says in his letter to the 
_ Galatians, to whom he had brought the teachings of Christ, but who 
were in danger of being seduced by false teachers: “Though we or 
an angel from heaven preach a gospel to you besides that which we 
have preached to you, let him be anathema.” Strong words these, 
and that their strength may be realized the Apostle repeats: “As we 
said before, so now we say again, if any man preach to you a gospel 
besides that which you have received, let him be anathema,” “for,” 
he continues, “neither did I receive it of man, nor did I learn it, but 
by the revelation of Jesus Christ” (Gal., i, 8, 9, 12). 

As St. Paul, so all the Apostles. Listen to St. John, the Apostle 
of Love: “If any man come to you and bring not this doctrine, 
receive him not into your house,” and yet this same St. John insisted 
on the practice of charity as being the virtue by which the followers 
of Christ would be known throughout the world, even as the Master 
Himself declared, “by this shall all men know that you are My Dis- 
ciples, that you love one another.” 

What a wonderful character was St. Paul! A Jew of Jews, we 
find him eaten up with zeal for his religious teachings, converted by 
a miracle of grace while on his way to bring justice to those who 
proclaimed the new teachings, and, so thoroughly changed that his 
only desire is to be consumed with Christ, we hear him boldly 
preaching Christ and Him crucified, hear him proclaiming that there 
is no other name under heaven by which salvation may be procured, 
and preaching a doctrine that to his own people is a stumbling block, 
while to the nations it is foolishness, not only insisting on the accep- 
tance of this teaching but warning those who had received it against 
any other, even though he himself, Saul of Tarsus—yea, even 
though an Angel from Highest Heaven should presume to teach 
another. Truly, an argument for unity of faith. 

While all the Apostles received the same power, “as the Father 
hath sent Me so also I send you,” and all have the same mission, 
“Teach all nations,” to each the special guidance of the Holy Ghost 
was promised, and through that Spirit all receive the same power, 
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“Receive ye the Holy Ghost, whose sins you shall forgive they are 
forgiven them, whose sins you shall retain they are retained,” while 
all in fact were sent to carry to men the truths by Jesus taught; one 
was named as the rock, one made the foundation and upon this foun- 
dation all others rested, and for the one thus selected Jesus prayed 
“that his faith fail not and that he being confirmed might confirm 
his brethren.” Why this solicitude for the faith of one, if that one 
were not in an especial manner chosen to be the center of unity, the 
corner-stone of faith? 


Recall that dramatic scene at Caesarea Philippi: Whom do men 
say that I am, says the Master to the Disciples? Willingly they 
answer, as they had heard men speaking of Him: “Some say you 
are the Baptist returned to life, others maintain you are a great 
prophet,” etc. ; but when He asks: “Whom do you say that Iam, you 
who have been intimately associated with me for the past two years 
(for this was at the end of his second year of public life), you who 
have witnessed my works and to whom I have interpreted the par- 
ables spoken to the people, whom do you say that I am?” Over- 
come, they are silent. No doubt they have long since formed their 
opinions of Him, but these opinions they seem fearful of expressing. 
Peter, however, awed like the others, but only for an instant, boldly 
steps forward and says: “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living ° 
God,” the first, after the Baptist, to profess his faith in the Divinity 
of Christ, that is the first man. This the same Peter, who at Caphar- 
naum when Christ promised to feed the world with His Body and 
Blood, responded to the question put to the twelve, when many of 
His followers refused to accept this promise, “Shall you also go?” 
“Lord to whom shall we go; Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
Strong his belief in the Master, and on both occasions magnificent 
his declaration of that belief. 


Behold the reward: “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona; because 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but my Father who is 
in heaven. And I say to thee: That thou art Peter (Kipha a rock) 
and upon this rock (Kipha) I will build my church, and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give to thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind upon 
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earth, it shall be bound also in heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose upon earth it shalt be loosed also in heaven.” 

To these words add those spoken on the sandy shores of the Lake 
of Genesareth, the last of which we have record spoken by Our Lord 
before His Ascension into Heaven. When Peter, by his threefold 
protestation of love for Christ made amends for the threefold denial, 
he was bidden feed not only the lambs but the sheep; that is, not 
only the people but their pastors. 

For sixteen centuries the Christian world drew but one conclusion 
from these texts, viz,, that Christ made Peter the chief of His Apos- 
tles, hence the head of the whole community that would believe in 
Him; that through this foundation (Peter) the Kingdom of Christ 
would be unconquerable; that the spiritual guidance of the faithful 
was placed in the hands of Peter, as the special representative of 
Christ, His Vicar on earth. Now and then, it is true, we read of this 
or that one disputing the primacy of Peter, but such disputants cre- 
ated little stir and were as quickly forgotten as were the arguments 
by them brought forth to sustain their claims. For this reason, as 
often as we read in the Scriptures the names of the Apostles, we find 
Peter named first, even as we are told that to him the risen Christ 
appeared before He showed Himself to the ever-faithful Magdalen 
at the Tomb on Easter morn. What more natural, then, that in the 
first Council held by the Church, that of Jerusalem, about eighteen 
years after the Ascension, Peter takes the chair, for the others, 
mindful of the words of the Master, look to him as to their head? 


Go back to the early ages of the Church and tell me, if you can, 
of even one Father of the Church who did not look to Rome, to the 
Chair of Peter as to the center of unity? Peter was not only made 
head of the Apostles, but Peter, in his successors, was to be 
the visible head of the Church on the Apostles founded. Hence, 
throughout all ages, it was held that to be a member of the Church 
it was necessary to be in communion with Rome, and, though in 
many places were Bishops, successors to the other Apostles, all con- 
sidered the Bishop of Rome the successor of St. Peter, as head of 
the Church on earth, and demanded unity with him as a seal of 
membership of the Church by Christ established. Travel down the 
stream of time from the apostolic until the present age and you will 
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find the same truth proclaimed. No one, be he king or peasant, be 
he bishop or layman, who was not in communion with Rome, who 
professed not the same faith, who offered not up the same sacrifice, 
who held not the same sacraments as professed, offered and held 
by Rome, the See of Peter, could proclaim himself a child of the 
True Church. 

Nay more, a test of orthodoxy in every age, from the first to the 
fifth, from the fifth to the tenth and from the tenth to the fifteenth 
and from the fifteenth to our own, a supreme, a final test has been, 
“Ts the doctrine taught in accordance with the teachings of Rome?” 
For to Simon, called Peter, was given the charge, “Feed my lambs, 
feed my sheep,” and as the lambs and sheep are to be fed until the 
consummation of the world the charge is to be maintained; hence, 
though Simon is dead, Peter still lives and shall live until the end of 
time, shall live in his successor in the See of Rome, and thus living 
shall preserve unity of faith, of practice and of government, and 
thus give to the world one proof of the existence of the Church by 
Christ established. 

Of all the churches that ask for man’s allegiance only one pre- 
sents the prerogative, this essential Mark, for the preservation of 
which Our Lord poured forth His Soul in prayer, His last prayer 
for His Apostles and their successors: “And not only for them do 
I pray, but for them also who through their word shall believe in me. 
That they all be one, as Thou Father in me and I in Thee; that they 
also may be one in us; that the world may believe that Thou hast 
sent me” (John, xvii, 20, 21). . 

One church, and one only, the Holy Catholic Church, lays claim to 
the mark of Unity—nay, she alone considers it an essential mark 
of the Church of Christ, even as her title “Holy Catholic” attributes 
to her two other marks, while the term “Roman,” though resented 
in the sense in which it was originally used, now is accepted and 
really proves her right to the mark “Apostolic”; for in the Bishops 
of Rome she has a chain, not a link of which is missing, that concerts 
the Pope, Benedict XV., now gloriously reigning, with Simon, to 
whom Christ said, “Thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build 
my Church.” | 

With this argument of prescription, we might let the matter rest, 
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but, aside from this, we have the testimony of the ages in proof of 
the fact that her faith is to-day, as it has always been, that taught by 
Christ through His Apostles. 

Changes almost revolutionary have taken place in the world; 
changes so radical, in every aspect of life, that in perusing the pages 
of history the student ofttimes finds himself wondering if the people 
of our world are not absolutely different from those who walked 
the earth in bygone centuries. Of the progress made we boast, 
while in pity, sometimes in contempt, we refer to the benighted indi- 
viduals who were forced to live out their lives before this great twen- 
tieth century shed its beneficent light upon what many call a dark- 
ened and unprogressive world. Such the sentiments of those who 
merely read history, but not of those who study it, or, in the lan- 
guage of the day, read between the lines. 


There is, however, one institution that has not been affected by 
the changing world, and that is the Church. While accommodating 
herself to every change, whether in individual or nation, she still 


remains the same in her teaching, and proposes for man’s belief the 
doctrines given by her Founder and demands his acceptance of the 
faith implanted in the hearts of men by His Apostles. The truths 
she preaches to-day were preached in the dawn of Christianity, and 
the doctrines she now unfolds for her children were presented in the 
first, second, third and following centuries. In her own language 
“The Depositum Fidei,” the deposit of faith, has been closed, to it 
nothing may be added, from it nothing taken away. So tenaciously 
has she clung to the old, the eternal truths that she has been termed 
unprogressive. Unprogressive, if you will, because she refuses to 
give up her dogmas or relax her discipline at the bequest of man. 
Travel then where you will, go into any part of the world, and in 
every church owing allegiance to Rome, yaqu will find the same doc- 
trines propounded, the same truths by the people believed. The 
civilized man, the man of letters, the man of power must believe, 
and in his belief profess the same doctrine that is given to the 
savage, to the unlearned, to the slave. As in belief so in practice, 
the same means of grace, prayer and the sacraments, so also in 
government, for each individual acknowledges that the power given 
his pastor to rule over a part of the Vineyard, the jurisdiction that 
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enables his pastor to dispense the mysteries of Christ, immediately 
from the Bishop but mediately from the Pope. Unity, therefore, 
of government. 

As Christ at Caesarea Philippi spoke to Peter and to him alone, 
and as before His Ascension He placed under Peter’s care both 
lambs and sheep, it seems hardly necessary to say more concerning 
Peter’s Primacy, only to add that it was not merely a primacy of 
Honor but of Jurisdiction, making him in reality head of the Church 
on earth. Peter was not then merely “primus inter pares” (first 
among equals), as a Church claiming Apostolic Succession main- 
tains, but was chosen as chief of the Apostles, Christ’s Vicar on 
earth, Supreme visible Head of the Church. That he fixed his See 
in Rome and died Bishop of that city, no historian of repute now 
questions. His successor in that See is his successor in his primacy, 
the custodian, hence, and preserver of Unity of Faith, or Practice 
and of Government, One of the Marks of the Church by Christ 
established. 


II. Sanctity 


“Christ also loved the church, and delivered Himself up for it: that He 
might sanctify it by the laver of water in the word of life: that He might 
present it to Himself a glorious church, not having spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing, but that it should be holy and without blemish.”—(Eph., v, 25-27.) 


Thus St. Paul describes the Church and in thus speaking of it 
tells us of a Characteristic or Mark by which it may be recog- 
nized—Sanctity or Holiness. In the same letter to the people of 
Ephesus St. Paul pleads for Unity, “One Lord, one Faith, one Bap- 
tism—one Father of all,” and the unity for which he pleads is, as 
we have seen, Unity of Faith, of Practice and of Government. 

One Church and one alone presents to the world this Mark. To 
all she presents the same creed. All, no matter what the tendency of 
the age, the customs of country, the habits of people or their inclina- 
tions, must profess the same faith. Every article of the creed must 
be believed, every dogma of the Church accepted. To deny or reject 
one, though prepared to defend even unto death all others, would 
be to sever the bonds of faith, hence to cut off oneself from the 
Church. 

To all she presents the same channels of grace, the august Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, the Sacraments and prayer. How the words of the 
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Apostle of the Gentiles are verified may be seen even here in our own 
land, in the congregations that Sunday after Sunday, in churches 
assigned to peoples from different countries, assemble. “As many 
of you as have been baptized in Christ, have put on Christ: there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free: there is 
neither male nor female; for you are all one in Christ Jesus.” 


In government, unity so grand and in that unity such perfection, 
and from it such stability, that as a society it has challenged the 
admiration of the world. One Head, Jesus Christ in heaven and His 
Vicar on earth, whose Primacy, not merely of honor, but of juris- 
diction, is recognized, because he, the Pope, is the successor, not only 
as to the See but as to the plenitude of power, of that Apostle to 
whom Christ said, “Thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build 
my church,” to whom He promised to give “the keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven” and upon whom He laid the injunction, nay the positive 
command, “Feed my lambs, feed my sheep.” 

While the Mark of Unity might of itself be sufficient to prove that 
the Church in which it is found is the true Church, the nature of 
the Church, its mission together with the manner in which Christ 
and His Apostles, in prose and similitude, spoke of it, would indicate 
that it must show another Mark, that of Sanctity. This Sanctity 
must manifest itself in its Founder, its doctrines and in its worship 
or practice. Must, in fact, offer to its members the means of per- 
sonal sanctification, and must be able to show that the means thus 
offered were effective, which latter is accomplished when the Church 
is enabled to point to the lives of at least many of her children as 
examples that all may follow, inasmuch as even the world has 
acknowledged them to have been lives shaped and lived according to 
the requirements of the highest moral laws, embodying as they do 
lives in which are recognized the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 

The very nature of the Church, the end for which it was estab- 
lished, proclaims that holiness or sanctity must be one of its charac- 
teristics, one of its distinguishing marks. Its mission is the salva- 
tion of the soul of man; that is, to present to man the means by 
which he may secure his eternal salvation, to prepare man for 
Heaven, and this preparation consists in the sanctification of the 
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soyl. Now it may be asked: in what does sanctification consist, or 
what is meant by sanctification, consequently by justification? 
Stripped of the phraseology of the schools, sanctification, hence 
justification, is nothing more or less for the individual than the 
soul being in the state of grace, living in the favor of God. Justifi- 
cation in as far as the sinner is concerned, consists in the forgiveness 
of his sin, and in its wiping out together with the infusion of grace 
into the soul, whereby the soul is sanctified. It does not, as some 
would have us believe, consist in the mere imputing the sanctity of 
Jesus to the soul, but in the cleansing of the soul, if in sin, through 
the merits of Christ. Holiness comes from the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost in the Church, according to promise, in the individual, 
in the heart, in the soul, by sanctifying grace. 

The Church is holy in its Founder. While it is true that God can 
and does bring good out of evil, and at times in His wisdom has per- 
mitted men whose lives were not wholesome to be the ministers or 
rather the instruments through which good might be accomplished, 
yet for the great work of founding a Church, a medium of salvation 
for the world, only a person whose life was holiness itself should 
be chosen. What shall we say of the Founder of the Church? 

“You are all fellow citizens with the saints—built upon the foun- 
dation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the 
chief corner-stone,” says St. Paul, thus telling the personality and 
name of the Founder of the Church. 

To the people of God in olden time great prophets and holy men 
were sent from time to time to teach man his duties to self and to 
his God. When the work marked out for the man chosen of God 
was great we find the messenger sent in an especial manner worthy 
of the message brought. Great and holy were these men, because 
greatness and holiness were concomitants of their mission. But if 
such the characteristics of those who spoke in prophetic spirit, what 
must be the sanctity of the One in whom the prophecies were to be 
fulfilled, the One to make reality of what had been but of promise? 

Why seek among the prophets or patriarchs of old for a parallel? 
Listen to St. Paul, who speaks neither of the future nor of the past 
and whose knowledge came by direct revelation, and who says of the 
Founder of the Church, “God having spoken, on divers occasions 
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and in many ways, in times past to the fathers by the prophets; last 
of all in these days hath spoken by His Son.” The Son of God then 
it was who spoke and who in speaking fulfilled the prophecies and 
who in fulfilling the prophecies founded the Church. He it was of 
whom Peter in clarion tones said, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” No less than the Second Person of the blessed 
Trinity, of whom St. John writes, “and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God—and the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us.” “Who,” says St. Paul, “being in form of God thought 
it no robbery to be equal to God—took upon Himself the form of 
man,” and as God-incarnate, God-made man, leading a life of such 
holiness that it called forth the praise of His friends and challenged 
the admiration of His enemies. What tongue may speak the beauties 
of that life? Follow it from the stable to the hill of Calvary and in 
its beauty, in its sublimity contemplate its holiness. As a Child in 
the Temple the learned Doctors are captivated by His grace, aston- 
ished at His learning and filled with wonder, no less by the astute- 
ness of His answers to their questions than by the questions by Him 
put to themselves. He enters upon His public life by an act of char- 
ity. Solicited by His loving mother, He changes the water into wine 
and thus spares embarrassment to His and her friends. For three 
years He walks in public and teaches in Synagogue and Temple. 
Now His pulpit is the mountain-side, again He discourses while 
standing on the sandy shores of the lake or seated in the bark of 
Peter as it gently rides the water a short distance from the shore. 


Urged on by the jealous priests, the scribes endeavor to entrap 
Him in His speech. Discomfited they retire to be followed by the 
Pharisees and these in turn by the Sadducees, and in the end all are 
compelled to say: “No man ever spoke as He; for He speaks as one 
having authority.” Filled with confusion, they dare question Him 
no more. His actions, “He goeth about doing good,” said even His 
bitter enemies. When the Baptist, from his prison cell, sent one of 
his followers to ask, “Art Thou the One who is to come, or shall 
we look for another?” He answered, “Go tell Tohn what you have 
seen.” Tell him “the blind see, the lame walk, the dumb speak, 
the deaf hear, and the poor have the Gospel preached to them.” 
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All works of mercy and the Gospel preached is the Gospel of love, 
love of God and love of fellow man. | 

He raises His hand and all manner of sickness, all human ills 
disappear ; nay, He goes down into the grave and compels even death 
to acknowledge His sway. 

All nature proclaims Him master. “What manner of man is this, 
even the winds and the waves obey Him?” exclaims the astonished 
multitude. Not only in life but even in death, or rather through 
death, does He give proof of His holiness; for by His own power 
He triumphs over death and rises triumphantly from the grave. 
Over the Founder of the Church, death, the conqueror of humanity, 
has no power, for Him the grave no terror. 

Such the Founder; not this man or that of earthly nobility, not 
this man or that rejoicing in worldly power, but Jesus Christ, “the 
Son of the living God.” 

As the builder, so the building; as the Master, so the house; as 
the Founder, so the Church; can anyone doubt that a Church thus 
established would teach a holy doctrine? 

In her code of morals she reaches such a height of sublimity that 
this alone would prove that they have been heaven-sent. From her 
children she demands not only outward purity but of them requires 
inward sanctity. Not merely a negative but a positive code. Not 
only issues commands but gives to man the means of complying 
with her dictates. Keep the commandments, practice virtue and ful- 
fill the evangelical councils, she says to her followers. What society 
but that born of God, but that in which the Spirit of God rules, 
could place on man obligations of such import? 

To her children she says—all the virtues must be yours: the 
moral, the cardinal and the divine or theological. Not only out- 
wardly must they be practiced, but according to the principles from 
them flowing must your innermost thoughts be governed and the 
actions of your life regulated. Men will know that you are my 
children in reality, that you are true members of the Church, when 
they see in your lives the divine virtues of faith, hope and charity 
practiced in their entirety. Charity, true Christian charity, not the 
cold philanthropy of the world, but that by Christ in word and 
example taught, and by Him proclaimed as the real badge of Chris- ° 
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tianity, “by this shall all men know that you are my disciples that 
you love one another.” Love of God for God, and love of fellow 
man also for God. That virtue which, says the Apostle, covereth 
a multitude of sins, and which of all the virtues is the greatest, that 
virtue which the Church fosters and propagates and with the spirit 
of which she imbues the hearts of her children. In that virtue man 
must overcome self, stifle every corrupt human inclination, mortify 
every sinful passion, and love and embrace in the bowels of his 
charity even his most bitter enemies. Can this be done, can man 
love those who have for him hatred, can he pray for those who 
prosecute him? Command has been issued; it remains for the child 
of Church but to obey. Listen to the precept and while listening 
recall the example given by the Master and followed by innumerable 
children of earth whom we now call saints. Hanging on the cross, 
amid torments most inhuman, in agony most cruel, surrounded by 
jeering, mocking and deriding enemies, hear the prayer from the 
bleeding heart of Jesus, “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” Oh, Teacher in word; Teacher in example! No 
wonder the first who followed Him in the way of blood could also 
in His charity cry out, “Lord lay not this sin to their charge,” 
Stephen, the first of that glorious army of martyrs, whose last 
breath exhaled a petition not for vengeance, but for mercy and for- 
giveness fot those who unjustly encompassed his, death. 

She is not satisfied with the outward appearance of holiness or 
the semblance of virtue, but, like her Founder, the Searcher of 
hearts, tells man that from the innermost recesses of his heart this 
holiness must spring; hence, if therein retain the thought of revenge 
or the breath of hatred, he is an unworthy member. 

Not only does she demand of man that he live a life of holiness, 
but presents him the means of attaining that state. From the cradle 
to the grave she is with man, assisting him in time and preparing 
him for eternity. At his entrance into the world she meets him with 
the purifying waters of baptism, cleansing him and freeing him 
from the contamination that is his legacy of corrupted humanity and 
giving him a right to Heaven that none can deny and that the indi- 
vidual alone can make void. 

The child upon whose soul this indelible mark, this sign of Christ, 
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has been placed, she follows through life not only by the sacramental 
graces flowing from baptism, but with other graces and helps as its 
needs demand. 

When the world, with its allurements, places temptation in its way, 
and when the rising passions would engulf it in sin, she comes with 
the graces of Confirmation, strengthening the child with Counsel, 
Fortitude, Piety and the Fear of the Lord, which latter, according to 
the Psalmist, is the beginning of Wisdom, whence comes Under- 
standing and Knowledge wherein is found the perfection of Chris- 
tianity. Thus equipped, the soldier of the Lord is enabled to with- 
stand the assaults of his enemy, even though that enemy never ceases 
in his efforts to entrap it and bring it into sin. Understanding this 
never-ending spiritual warfare, the Church offers up daily for her 
children the Holy Sacrifice, inviting them to participate in that sacri- 
fice, not merely by assisting at it but by receiving the hallowed 
Victim in His sacrament of love. 

When that child unfortunately falls into sin she does not abandon 
him, does not cast him out, but, bidding him have hope, she speaks 
to him as did the Master to the afflicted Ten, met in Samaria as He 
was on His way to Jerusalem, “Go show yourself to the priest,” who 
will not only, as did the priest of olden days, proclaim you clean, but 
will, by the wonderful power given him, forgive your sins and 
cleanse your sorrow-laden soul. No matter the number, no differ- 
ence the gravity of sin, she, a loving mother, will offer the means 
or reconciliation. 

To her children, man and woman, entering upon life’s contract 
of union, she not only gives her blessing, but through the Sacrament 
of Matrimony obtains for them the grace to live happily, to bring 
up their children, if so blessed, in peace and happiness, to form a 
household that in every sense of the word shall be a home. 

Not merely through life but beyond, even into eternity, she 
follows her child. Standing, in the person of her priest, at the bed- 
side, when death comes to claim his own, she fortifies by Extreme 
Unction the soul making the awful plunge from time into eternity 
and intercedes for it before the Throne of Judgment. 


That all these blessings may come to the soul of the individual, 
she selects this or that one from among the children of men, confers 
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on him Holy Orders, and bids him go forth as God’s ambassador, 
as her priest, with powers plenipotentiary, to make use of the means 
given her by her Divine Founder, to call down upon man the 
graces and favors of God. 

Daily, nay hourly, “from the rising of the sun to the going down 
thereof,” as the Prophet said, she offers the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass; not only the wish but the command of her Founder, “Do this 
for a commemoration of Me,” and who may estimate the superabun- 
dance of merit, the wealth of grace, for the Church, the world, the 
individual, from this sacrifice of the altar. 

Bishops and priests offer sacrifice, bishops and priests administer 
the sacraments, bishops and priests admonish the faithful and guide 
them on the way of truth and direct them in the way of salvation, 
but it is through the ministrations of the Holy Ghost that the Church 
is kept holy and her children sanctified. Not only did Christ promise 
to be always with His Church, “behold I am with you all days even 
to the consummation of the world,” but He promised the assistance 
of the Holy Ghost, not merely in the founding of the Church, but 
in preserving it until He again should come. “I will ask the Father, 
and He shall give you another Paraclete, that He may abide with 
you forever. The Spirit of truth, whom the world cannot receive, 
because it seeth Him not, nor knoweth Him: but you shall know 
Him; because He shall abide with you, and shall be in you.” “It 
is expedient for you that I go; for if I go not the Paraclete will not 
come to you; but if I go, I will send Him to you,” He said when 
they were overcome with grief at the thought of His leaving them. 
From this union of the Holy Ghost, the Sanctifier, with the mystical 
body flows a twofold sanctity, viz., the created grace of sanctity 
which resides in all the just, and the substantial union of the just 
with the uncreated sanctity of the Holy Ghost. 


True, some say, if you will, many of her children bring sorrow to 
Holy Mother Church. They will not heed her warnings, listen to 
counsels or make use of the means she offers for personal sanctifi- 
cation. Of these Our Lord spoke in parables, notably those of the 
wheat and cockle, etc. God does not coerce, does not destroy free 
will either in individuals or in the Church. Contrast these with the 
numbers whose lives of perfection are admired by all, whose virtues 
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shine so brightly that the malice of the world cannot besmirch them, 
and you will readily admit that the True Church is that garden in 
which the grace of God brings into bloom the roses of martyrdom, 
the lilies of virginity and the violets of penance, all proving to the 
world that she is vivified by the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, 
fructified by His grace and preserved by His strength, so that she 
in reality is the “kingdom of truth,” “the spouse of Christ,’ nay 
“the body of Christ” and “the temple of the Holy Ghost,” whose 
mission is to sanctify the world, and prepare man for life eternal in 
the world to come. 

Is it necessary to say in which Church this Mark of Sanctity may 
be found? Without speaking in manner derogatory of any religious 
society claiming man’s allegiance, we can truthfully say that the 
Holy Catholic Church, as its qualifying adverb indicates, is entitled 
to the Mark of Sanctity because of its Founder, of its doctrine and 
of its practices, and because in all ages and to all nations it has pre- 
sented children of such eminent holiness and pronounced sanctity 
that the world was compelled to call them blessed. 

Let holiness, then, be our desire; let our lives be such that all may 
know we are what we profess to be, true members of “The Holy 
Catholic Church.” 


III. Catholicity 


“And Jesus spoke to them, saying: All power is given to me in heaven and 
on earth. Going, therefore, teach ye all nations; baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and behold I am with you all 
days, even to the consummation of the world.”—(Matt., xxviii, 18-20.) 


“And He spoke to them many parables,” says the Evangelist, in 
referring to the manner in which Jesus unfolded His truths to the 
people. While it is true that we do not argue, as St. Thomas says, 
categorically from a parable alone, yet we take it in illustration of a 
truth elsewhere stated or proved; for it has been well said, “that 
truth embodied in a tale shall enter in at lowly doors.” 

While walking the earth Jesus was not received in the Palace of 
Herod, nor in the abodes of the rich, neither did He consort with 
those in power, and, while now and then, those versed in the law 
came to hear Him, it was not with the desire of being taught, rather 
with the purpose of entrapping Him in His speech, or showing that 
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the doctrine by Him expounded was not in accordance with that 
which the authorized teachers of the people proclaimed. To the 
emissaries of the Baptist He said, “Go tell John that the poor have 
the Gospel preached to them.” To impress upon the minds of the 
poor and unlearned the sublime truths, He, in illustration, made use 
of scenes and incidents familiar, or, as the record states, “spoke 
in parables.” 


Quoted frequently are these parables, quoted by those who have 
no idea whence they came, the circumstances under which they were 
spoken, and, much less, the practical application from them to be 
drawn. 

From these oft-quoted parables we select two, or should we say 
one with a twofold application, namely, the Mustard Seed and the 
Leaven placed in the three measures of meal, as typical of the Mark 
known as Catholicity of the Church. The one typifies the outward 
manifest triumph of the Kingdom of which Christ speaks, while the 
other discloses to us its inward working—in other words, the mys- 
tery of regeneration in the world and in the hearts of the faithful. 

“The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed, which 
a man took and sowed in his field, which is the least of all seeds, but 
when it is grown up it is greater than all herbs and becometh a tree, 
so that the birds of the air come and dwell in the branches thereof” 
(Matt., xiii, 31, 32). 

“The kingdom of heaven is like to leaven, which a woman took 
and laid in three measures of meal until the whole was leavened” 
(Matt., xiii, 33). 

Like the growth of the mustard seed, to be Catholic the Church 
must be universal as to time and place and, like the leaven, she must 
maintain all truth. She must, then, be found among all nations, 
exist throughout all time and teach all truth. 

But a moment’s reflection is necessary to show that this is—nay, 
must be, a characteristic of the Church of Christ. What is her 
mission? To carry on the work of Christ, and He tells us that He 
came to do the will of the Father, “and this is the will of My Father 
that sent Me, that everyone who seeth the Son and believeth in Him 
may have life everlasting” (Jn., vi, 39, 40). 

To each and every individual, then, the truths taught by Christ 
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must be presented, the means of salvation extended, and as the 
Church is the custodian of these truths, the dispenser of these 
means, she must be found wherever there is a soul asking the fruits 
of the Sacred Passion and Death of Jesus Christ. To hold any 
other opinion would be to make God responsible for the condemna- 
tion of some, in not providing sufficient means, and such a proposi- 
tion is not only repugnant but absolutely blasphemous. In every 
clime, therefore, must the Church be found; in every age live, even 
as she must present for man’s acceptance every truth taught by her 
Master and Founder. Of this fact those who beheld her only in 
prophetic vision were cognizant and in no uncertain words spoke of 
her Catholicity and proclaimed universality as one of her distin- 
guishing Marks. Hence St. Augustine says: “In almost every page 
of the Sacred Writings, in unmistakable terms, it is said that the 
Church must be found throughout the whole world,” and again, 
writing of the miracle of Pentecost, “as he who received the Holy 
Ghost holds in the bonds of peace the Church that is spread through- 
out all nations.” Thus argued not only this great saint, but all the 
Fathers of the first five centuries, when the Catholicity-of the 
Church was called in question. 

But why seek confirmatory evidence, as the very reason of her 
existence, her mission, as we have seen, demands that she exist in 
one unbroken span, from the time of Christ and His Apostles until 
the present and that she shall thus live until He shall come again. 
There can be no space of time to which the historian may point and 
say: Here is an epoch, here a period of time, here an age in which 
the Church was not seen, in which she did not live—nay, in which 
she did not place her mark on the events making the history of man- 
kind. No history of the world is complete in which she and her 
works does not play a prominent part. Read of countries, of nations, 
whether kingdoms, empires or republics, of those to-day existing, of 
those known only in history; and, if you find not interwoven in their 
lives, whether rising, flourishing or going into decay, if you find 
no mention, prominent mention of the Church, you may truthfully 
say that history is not complete. When she came out from the Cata- 
combs, she found the Roman Empire in its zenith, seemingly bid- 
ding defiance to the corroding hand of time. She was present when 
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this mighty empire became disintegrated, into parts dissolved, and 
a mere memory of history. From the ruins of Rome she saw other 
kingdoms, empires and principalities, and even a strong republic, 
arise, for a time flourish, and then give way to other forms of gov- 
ernment, holding out to man the promise of stability. They too 
disappeared from the world; she alone remained. 


Four times at least, since the great Pentecost day, has the polit- 
ical map of Europe changed, not to speak of the changes innu- 
merable that have taken place within these or those imaginary 
territorial lines dividing country from country, and the student of 
geography of this our day is awaiting the drawing of new 
lines, while political economists say that all governments must be 
reformed in accordance with the spirit of democracy; but through 
all these upheavals, amid all these changes, though accommodating 
herself to all, she remains the same Church whose birth. Peter 
announced to the astonished multitude on the occasion of the mirac- 
ulous wind. Time has not blanched her cheek and, though beset 
from within and from without by trials and difficulties, there is not 
a furrow upon her face. 

She must be Catholic as to time, for her Founder said, “Upon 
this rock I will build my Church and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it,” and “behold I am with you even to the consum- 
mation of the world.” Notice Jesus says “I am,” not I will be but 
“I am,” and in His constant presence she lives and finds her 
strength. With her in time of peace, with her in time of persecu- 
tion is her Founder, and with her is also the oft-promised Paraclete, 
the Holy Ghost, who, according to the promise of Jesus, “will abide 
with her forever.” In the indwelling of this Spirit of truth, this 
Spirit of holiness, of wisdom and knowledge and of fortitude, this 
life-giving and preserving Spirit, the Church finds her perpetuity. 
Animated and strengthened by the perennial presence of this Spirit, 
she fears not the assaults of man and trembles not at the approach 
of demons. She may be tossed about by the waves of adversity as 
was the bark of Peter in the angry waters of the Sea of Galilee, 
but in due time the Master will arise and bid the waves be still, and 
His command shall be obeyed. 

Listen to the commission; take heed of its extent regarding time, 
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even as you realize the scope of its power. Read it in the closing 
words of the Gospel according to St. Matthew: “All power is given 
to Me in heaven and on earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you; and behold I am with you even to 
the consummation of the world.” With the same power that He 
possessed, all power, are they sent. Sent are they as teachers, and 
the burden of their teaching is to be, not what the individual may 
select, but what He has taught, while the confines of their mission, 
the ends of the earth; its duration, the consummation of the world. 
What a wonderful, what a magnificent trust; and, thank God, how 
faithfully fulfilled! 

To man the work of God has been delegated, and by man that 
work has been most successfully carried out, because, forsooth, in 
that work man has been upheld and strengthened by the Spirit of 
God. “I can do all things in Him that strengtheneth me,” said St. 
Paul, and in the power of the same Spirit has the Church not only 
taken up the work marked out for it, but carried it out to successful 
conclusion, to success thus far, as she will even to the consummation 
of the world. Her work has challenged the admiration of man 
even as her perpetuity has elicited the encomiums of the brightest 
minds. 

As she has withstood the ravages of time, and in withstanding 
them proved her right to Catholicity in this regard, so, led by her 
Founder, and fostered by the Holy Ghost, she has spread through- 
out all nations and thus offered to all peoples the means of eternal 
life. She is Catholic as to place. 

The Church of Christ must not be limited by nation or circum- 
scribed by country. This is evident from her mission, which is, as 
we have noted, the salvation of the human race; or, at least, the 
proposing to man the aids necessary for saving his soul. Where a 
soul then is to be saved, there the Church must be found; no nation 
excepted, no creature debarred. To have this Mark it is not neces- 
sary that each and every creature be affiliated with it, or that it 
should be actually in every place at the same time; it should, how- 
ever, be morally in every place, and thus present to all the means of 
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acquiring eternal life. Nations by right may draw territorial lines 
and say to other nations: Here your authority ends and mine 
begins. Here, in the ending of your territory and the beginning of 
mine (though you surpass me in importance and power), is a bar- 
rier against your strength more secure than could come from arms 
and man, the barrier given by the autonomy of nations. This too 
is recognized and respected by the Church, as far as earthly matters 
are concerned, but it has no place in dealing with souls, and as all 
are children of heaven to all she must offer the means of mak- 
ing certain that celestial citizenship. How emphatically this is 
announced in the commission given to the Apostles: “Go forth; 
teach all nations; none to be excluded, none passed by”; and, that 
they might make no mistake, He describes their territorial bounds, 
“You shall be witnesses of Me in Jerusalem, in Judea, in Samaria 
and even to the uttermost parts of the earth.” 

Above Him on the cross was placed, to the shame of the Jews, 
“Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews,” written in Latin, the lan- 
guage of their conquerors; in Greek, the language of the schools, 
and in Hebrew, the tongue of those who encompassed His death. 
In the three tongues then universally spoken, a sign that His death 
was for all; hence the consequences of that death, hence the Church 
through which these consequences are to be handed down, must be 
for all, must be restricted to no nation, confined to no particular 
people. Wherefore St. Paul said: “You who are baptized in Christ 
are all one; neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, neither 
male nor female, but one in Christ.” Catholic as to place. 

To have this mark it is not necessary that the Church be actually 
in every place, as we have said, at the same time, much less that 
she have within her fold all peoples; all that is necessary is that she 
present her credentials to every age and to all peoples. That she 
has done this is evident from her history. In the book known as 
“The Acts of the Apostles,” the opening chapters of her history, 
St. Luke briefly mentions the fact that the risen Christ remained 
forty days with the Apostles, “speaking of the things concerning 
the kingdom of God” and bringing to their minds the promise of 
the Holy Ghost, and then in their presence ascended body and soul 
into heaven. He then records the election of Matthias as successor 
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of Judas and in the miracle of Pentecost, the birth of the Church. 
From the first to the ninth chapter the inspired historian writes of 
the beginning and propagation of the Christian religion among the 
Jews, and from the ninth chapter to the end of the book of the 
dissemination of the doctrines of Christ among the Gentiles, the first 
being the especial work of St. Peter and the second that for which 
St. Paul had in a miraculous manner been chosen. 

On that Pentecost day the city was filled with Jews from all 
parts of the world, “devout men out of every nation under heaven,” 
says the record, all wishing to comply with their obligations in cele- 
brating the feast of Pentecost. “Devout men,” solicitous for the 
honor and glory of God, they heard with humble and contrite 
hearts the teachings of the promised Messiah, as propounded by 
the Apostles, believed, and were baptized; and, returning to the 
countries whence they came, brought the doctrines of Christianity to 
their homes, thus into every part of the then known world. For 
three hundred years she was persecuted, and during these years the 
blood of the martyrs which, as one of the Fathers said, is the seed 


of the faith, flowed in every province ruled by Rome, hence in every 
part of earth; for to Rome every country then owed allegiance. 
To-day the prophecy of Malachias is fulfilled and “the clean obla- 
tion is offered from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof” 
in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 


Not only as to time and place but as to truth must the Church 
be Catholic. Preach the Gospel to every creature was the com- 
mand. Sent, then, to preach not their own doctrine, not the opin- 
ions of Peter, not the deductions of John, not the conclusions 
arrived at by James, not the ideas of this or that Apostle, but, said 
Christ, “teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you,” and, to preserve My Truth, “I will be with you 
all days even to the consummation of the world.” That you may 
be able to teach and to understand the many things you cannot now 
understand, even though you have spent your three years’ novitiate 
with Me, “I will ask the Father, and He will give you another Para- 
clete, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, and 
he will teach you all things, and bring all things to your mind, what- 
soever I shall have said to you.” The truths of God, made known by 
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Jesus Christ and fostered by the Holy Ghost, and that means all 
truth, must by the Church be taught; hence, when questioned St. 
Paul declared that he taught Jesus Christ. 

In what body of Christians is this Mark found? The question 
answers itself. The inquiring traveler, whether in sparsely settled 
town or densely populated city, asking for “The Catholic Church,” 
will be directed to one church and to it alone. No need, indeed, for 
making inquiry, for the cross, the emblem of man’s salvation will 
direct the stranger even when two churches of almost similar design 
are found on the same city street. True, another church made 
efforts some time ago to claim the name Catholic, but the claim 
came to naught. The branch theory did not appeal to thinking 
men. In the history of the world, one church has been given this 
name and that it is hers by right has been proved in the Council 
held at the Vatican in 1869-70. Here met Bishops from every 
part of the world, all representing the same Church, all professing 
the same faith, holding the same truths, participating in the same 
sacraments, offering the same sacrifice and acknowledging the same 
head, while representing peoples differing in customs, manners, lan- 
guage and habits of life, differing, in fact, in every way that man 
may differ from fellow man, yet all representing one Church, “The 
Holy Catholic Church.” 





Book Rebiews 


Program for a Parochial Course of Doctrinal Instructions. For 
All Sundays and Holydays of the Year. Based on the Teachings 
of the Catechism of the Council of Trent and Harmonized with the 
Gospels and Epistles of the Sundays and Feasts. Part I. By the 
Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., and the Rev. John A. McHugh, O.P., 
Professors in the Theological Faculty of Maryknoll Seminary, 
Ossining, N. Y. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York, 1920; 
$1.50 net.) 

At the request of His Grace, the Most Reverend Archbishop of 
New York, this program has been prepared and issued to the 
priests of the Archdiocese. Only the Dogmatic Part has been 
furnished. The Moral Part, making the course complete, will be 
published in the near future. It is a series of Outlines for all the 
Sundays and Holydays of the year, in complete harmony with the 
Gospels and Epistles, and it covers the entire field of Dogmatic 
Theology. . 

Each outline gives a copious and careful analysis of the Gospel 
or the Epistle, two or three main points, with subdivisions, drawn 
from the subject matter, and an ample conclusion. Although pri- 
marily intended for an instruction, each Outline contains sufficient 
matter for several short discourses, and may be amplified into an 
extended sermon. A well selected Table of References follows each 
Sunday, noting many sermons, ancient and modern, which treat of 
the subject, and in addition furnishing a list of standard works 
dealing with the subject matter. The Program 1s entirely in har- 
mony with the spirit of the Council of Trent, and closely follows 
the Catechism of the Council. 

It is a unique work, differing essentially in matter and form from 
the usual handbooks for sermons. Unlike many other outlines, it 
follows the Epistles and Gospels of the Sundays and Holydays, 
and the introduction, the points and the conclusion, are in complete 
harmony with the Sunday texts. The References are so many and 
so varied that the preacher is provided with a wealth of theological 
and scriptural knowledge, accumulated by the authors during many 
years of study, teaching and practical ministry. It will enable the 
busy priest to preach with eloquence and unction without the 
drudgery of research; it will stimulate the scholar to delve deeper 
into the inexhaustible mines of ecclesiastical lore. Although pre- 
pared for the priests of New York, it is a work for every English- 
speaking clergyman who desires to preach the doctrines of the 
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Church in harmony with the Sunday Gospels and Epistles. It will 
be surprising, indeed, if the work is not translated into many lan- 
guages to meet the wants of the clergy of every clime. 

To supplement these Outlines the authors have undertaken to 
publish four volumes containing the Dogmatic and Moral Pro- 
grams, with a new translation of the Catechism of Trent, and a 
selection from the best sermons, ancient and modern, dealing with 
each topic. It,will be a complete library of sacred eloquence, com- 
prehensive and extensive, suited to the needs of even the most 
fastidious critic. 

The authors are to be congratulated on the Outlines already 
published, and the entire clergy of the country will eagerly await 
the appearance of the completed work. The Dogmatic Outlines 
are well written and arranged, practical and orthodox, and cover 
the field of theology in simple but thorough style. The priests of 
the English-speaking world owe a deep debt of gratitude to Father 
Callan and to Father McHugh. Tuomas P. PHELAN. 


The Latest Pamphlets 
The Mystic Guide is a little book of prayers to encourage devo- 
tion to God, the Holy Ghost, and the desire for Christian perfec- 


tion.—(C. T. S., London.) 

The Pilgrim Fathers, by the Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J., is a 
reprint from The Month, dealing with the tri-centenary celebration 
of the Mayflower pilgrims at Plymouth Rock, and giving an esti- 
mate of their religious views and of their attitude towards tolera- 
tion. —(C. T. S., London.) 

The Road Home, by P. Rudkin, is the story of a convert from 
Anglicanism, her search for the true light and her arrival at home 
in the fold of Christ—(C. T. S., London.) 

The Progress of Probation, issued by the Magistrates’ Court of 
New York City, shows the success of this just and merciful system 
in dealing with unfortunates, and suggests various improvements in 
its present methods. 

The Civics Catechism, by the National Catholic War Council, 
furnishes a series of questions and answers based upon the Text of 
the Fundamentals of Citizenship. 

A Hymn of Faith, by F. H. Sheets, with music by Jane Churchill 
Watt, tastefully printed and adorned with cuts by Herbert D. Wil- 
liams, is issued by the Methodist Book Concern. 





